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HE consumer is judge and jury, all appeal — that familiar rich flavorful goodness. 
rolled into one. Dinner tables, lunch pails, INTERNATIONAL’S “Bakery-Proved’’* 
and sandwich bags are the courtroom. Flours will help your products win the taste 
Customers have a right to be particular. trial hands down. Scientifically milled to in- 
And they are! The popular verdict will go sure uniform baking results, they take the guess 
every time to bakery products with taste work and chance out of pleasing the customer. 
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HOW LONG DO YOU MIX A CAKE 7? © 


As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 
gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 
volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
quality. 

Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 
longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 

By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 
and using only the innermost portions of the kernels, 
Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 
one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 
it to the test in your shop? 


Pillsbury’ BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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Tuer is a simple guide to better flour 
sales for any jobber . . . it’s the initials 
“]-H”—for Ismert-Hincke. I-H flours show 
their superiority in the kitchen and that is 
what really builds a lasting business. You 
Advertising Boose mais can make your flour problems easier by 


the Millers National Advertising Program banking on the uniform high quality of I-H 
flours. 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






























the Montana Flour Mills Company for over a generation. 

In the milling of SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, ISIS and GOLD CROSS flours 
there has been the advantage of on-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheat made available to our several mills. And with the applica- 
tion of intelligent milling and strict laboratory control we have 
developed flours of such quality and uniformity that they have 
become famous among commercial bakers in every state of 
the Union. 
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“It’s the Wheat—plus intelligent milling” has been the slogan of 





FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed_below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Tl. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


C. L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IMlinois 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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_\ lets bring this 


into POCUS ... On your 
3 products... 





ALUE, in terms of Chase Bags, means that, your 

products are packed in containers that are backed 
by more than a century of improvement, Result: you 
get GOOD LOOKS, POSITIVE PROTECTION, DEPEND- 
ABILITY! 

Furthermore, you also get a container designed 
to your specific needs. 

Your Chase Salesman will be glad to give com- 
plete details. He is a packaging expert who 
knows his business . . . and who knows how to 
best apply it to Your Business. 

Check on this important subject—your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 


Chase Lined 
and Com- 
bined Bags 


A S E B A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS + TOLEDO +* DENVER + DETROIT + MEMPHIS * BUFFALO «+ ST.LOUIS + NEW YORK © CLEVELAND +* MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH + KANSASCITY + LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA + NEW ORLEANS © ORLANDO, FLA. * SALT LAFECITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY «+ PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. © HUTCHINSON, KAN. © CROSSETT, ARK. 












Smart flour jobbers are concentrating on KELLY’S FAMOUS. 
For the quality of this outstanding flour is bound to hold custom- 
ers every time. It’s a tradition with KELL Y’S—making flour that 
gives the highest baking satisfaction. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HMWTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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THOROBRE 
We pct float 


F YOU are a jobber who prizes real baking 
value in flour, then THORO-BREAD is your 
kind of merchandise. Not every miller has the cour- 
age to make so good a flour as THORO-BREAD. 
Many jobbers have tried THORO-BREAD in 
doubt and remained to handle thousands of sacks 


of it in faith, confidence and at a profit. 








A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Deily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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wweness of 
Repellent Bag 


testing with lea 
ings you Ww Multiwall -@ 
-repellent outer wall that: 
oO contact, is non-toxic to hu- 
ar’ ntents (only the outer ply is 
). This bag delivers flour to your mixing room in 
even from infested freight cars. 


reated 
absolutely clean condition, 


iberately 


‘or export Use: °° 
ximum protec- 


Get full details from your miller 
about this special, insect-proo 
Multiwall Paper Baé- 
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for a greater 
_ profit margin 


PACKAGE 
FLOUR 


the 
DELTASEAL 


way” 


It costs less to fill bags the Deltaseal way 
because filling and closing is faster...mostly 
automatic. There’s less handling . . . more 
bags closed per hour. 


And Deltaseal Bags are easy to open. Cus- 
tomers just pull, cut and pour. The handy 
spout channels the food right into the meas- 
uring cup or storage container. 


The Deltaseal closure gives a neat, full-pack 
appearance and makes it easy to build 
attention- getting displays in stores. Your 
brand, printed in bright, sparkling colors, 
adds still further to the sales-inviting ap- 
pearance of the package. 


*EDELTASEAL BAGS plus the DELTASEAL PACKAGING SYSTEM 


Ask a Bemis representative about the econ- 
omy of Deltaseal Bags and the Deltaseal 
Packaging System. 


Bemis 


‘‘America’s No. 1 Bag Maker“’ 
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. WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
‘the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
‘merce estimates the output of wheat 
flour in September, 1949, at 20.4 mil- 
lion sacks, a slight rise above the 
August level, but 14% below Sep- 
tember, 1948, production. This was 
the first time since 1943 that Sep- 
tember production showed an up- 
ward movement compared with Au- 
gust. Flour mills operated at an av- 
erage of 70.2% of capacity in Sep- 





tember, compared with 63.5% in 
August. 
September grindings of wheat 


amounted to 47.5 million bushels of 
wheat as compared with 46.6 million 
bushels in August and 54.3 million 
the previous September. Wheat offal 
output was 414,000 tons in September 
as against 405,000 tons in August. 
September rye grindings reached 
423,000 bu. and rye flour output 
amounted to 192,000 sacks, compared 
with August grindings of 376,000 bu. 
and production of 167,000 sacks of 
flour, the census bureau pointed out. 
These figures represent the output 
of all commercial flour mills in the 
U.S. About 96% of the totals are 
reported by the 400 largest mills, 
and the balance estimated. The por- 
tion estimated is derived from an an- 
hual survey of the smaller mills. 
More detailed figures on Septem- 


ber flour production will appear 
shortly. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


KANSAS ELEVATOR BURNS 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—The 
oldest grain elevator here, formerly 
owned and operated by the Garden 
City Co-op Equity Exchange, was de- 
stroyed recently by fire of undeter- 
mined origin. The Co-op Exchange 
sold the elevator two years ago to 
the Nolan Motor Co. The building 
was being used as machinery stor- 
age. The Co-op Exchange had pur- 
chased the elevator in 1916, which 
had a capacity of 8,000 bu. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New England 
Bakers Hear 
Program Plans 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 


Eastern States Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


BOSTON — Presentation of plans 
for the Bakers of America Program, 
a session devoted to production and 
management problems and a special 
meeting for sales girls highlighted 
the annual fall convention of the 
New England Bakers Assn. held Nov. 
13-15 at the Hotel Statler. 

One session was held for bakers 
only to consider their special prob- 
lems. The association’s board of gov- 
ernors adopted a resolution to partici- 
pate financially in the laboratory 





lore Money Needed for Supports 


9 





NEAR-RECORD CROPS A BURDEN 
UNDER FARM LAW GUARANTEES 


CCC Already Heavily Committed—Further Earmarking 
of Present Balance Seen—Renewal of Urgings for 


Brannan Plan Thought Possible: Vee 





work of the American Institute of 
Baking. Attendance was described as 
satisfactory by association officers, 
and the convention closed with a 
banquet the evening of Nov. 15. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICE MOVED 


MONTREAL—The steamship com- 
pany, Swedish American Line, has 
announced removal of its Montreal 
office to 1255 Phillip Square, the 
firm’s new cable address is “Am- 
erline.” 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NET LOSS REPORTED BY 
CUSHMAN’S SONS, INC. 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., has reported 
a net loss of $94 220 for the 40 weeks 
ended Oct. 8, compared with a net 
profit of $595,089 for the compara- 
tive period in 1948. For the 28 weeks 
ended July 16, 1949, net profit for 
the company was reported at $3,236, 
equal to 20¢ a preferred share, com- 
pared with net profit of $497,850, or 
$30.19 a preferred share, for the like 
period of the preceding year. 








Rejection Seen for Grain Trade 
Request to Alter Subsidy Plan 


WASHINGTON—Trade pleas that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. revise 
its wheat agreement subsidy pro- 
gram appear to have fallen on deaf 
€ars within CCC, it was learned this 
Week on the eve of the milling in- 
dustry committee meeting with CCC 
Officials regarding this matter. 

As matters now stand, CCC offi- 


cials intend to continue the subsidy 
program on its present basis. They 
say that the present subsidy is on 
the basis of No. 1 wheat, which 
should be adequate for the private 
grain trade to move lower grades of 
wheat. 

The government officials appear 
feaful that a switch over to a bid 





Milling Industry Committee Meets 
with U.S. Officials on Subsidy 


WASHINGTON—The milling in- 
dustry wheat pact subsidy commit- 
tee is to meet here Nov. 15 with 
government officials to discuss ex- 
isting problems under the present 
Methods of subsidy calculations. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, said 
this week that the present methods 
used by Commodity Credit Corp. offi- 
Cials in calculating the daily subsidy 
is weighted too heavily on the sea- 
board price of wheat and fails to 
feflect the interior market prices 
Where mills have to obtain wheat 
Supplies. It is understood that the 
Committee does not intend to open up 
the subject of the bid basis for the 
Subsidy which was brought up by 
the grain trade after CCC ended its 
Wheat export monopoly. 





Representing the milling industry 
at the meeting are Michael F. Mul- 
roy of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Donald A. Stevens of General Mills, 
Inc., R. B. Jewett of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Carl C. Far- 
rington of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., V. B. Smith of the Sperry divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., and Elmer 
W. Reed of Flour Mills of America, 
Ine. 

Expected to attend as government 
representatives are Elmer F. Kruse, 
general manager of CCC; Leroy K. 
Smith, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration grain branch director; 
Fred Entermille, associate director 
of PMA grain branch, and A. J. Bor-. 
ton, CCC representative in charge of 
wheat agreement operations. 


subsidy basis would put them in the 
position of making decisions between 
competitive trade bids and lay them- 
selves open to charges of favoritism. 
Likewise, it is feared that approval 
of a trade proposal to buy a posi- 
tion in the subsidy would lead to 
congressional disapproval if, for in- 
stance, a trade position on the sub- 
sidy should develop extreme profits. 

While CCC officials are reluctant 
to change their subsidy policy at 
this time in international circles it 
is forecast that a revision of the CCC 
subsidy policy will be necessary if the 
U.S. expects to move any substan- 
tial amount of wheat through pri- 
vate trade channels. Foreign buy- 
ers are not showing any great eager- 
ness to buy wheat now, as evidenced 
by the reduced Italian requirements 
and the delay of the Indian gov- 
ernment to accept the barter offer of 
U.S. wheat for Indian manganese 
and mica. 

It is learned from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture that the In- 
dians are now showing hesitancy in 
closing the barter deal, but these 
same officials deny that this indi- 
cates that the deal is off. India will 
buy cheap wheat and sorghums. 

Foreign export trade experts in- 
sist that CCC policies will have to 
be revised to meet a buyers’ mar- 
ket, and until that policy is amend- 
ed exports will lag, they say. 


aie ome 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—With the official- 
ly reported outturn of all crops as 
of Nov. 1, 1949, the second largest 
in history and with the Commodity 
Credit Corp.’s borrowing power al- 
ready heavily committed on previous 
operations, the conclusion is fairly 
clear that CCC officials will be re- 
quired to request from the next ses- 
sion of Congress a further grant 
of money to finance under the new 
farm law the burden of these heavy 
crop yields. 


As of July 31, 1949, Ralph S. 
Trigg, president of CCC, reported 
that $2.45 billion of the $4.75 billion 
borrowing power of the agency had 
been committed under loan and other 
programs. The impact of the new 
crop on that unpledged balance leads 
observers here to conclude that a 
request for additional funds is cer- 
tain when Congress returns. 


CCO Balance Earmarked 

With the six basic crops at an- 
other year of mandatory price sup- 
port at 90% of parity showing rec- 
ord or near-record outturns for the 
present year unless some export ex- 
haust valve is found in the mean- 
time, a substantial part of the CCC 
balance will have to be earmarked 
for these required supporting opera- 
tions. 

Cotton has produced a _ record- 
breaking crop of more than 15% mil- 
lion bales. Tobacco yields have passed 
the 2 billion pound level. Corn, with 
an indicated Nov. 1 yield of 3,357,- 
618,000 bu. plus an expected old crop 
carryover of nearly 800 million bush- 
els, sets up another substantial claim 
for CCC funds. A record rice crop 
of 87,491,000 bu. proposes additional 
price support aid. Unless the Indian 
wheat-manganese barter deal is ef- 
fected and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration grain expart pro- 
grams are speeded, the 1,126, 226,000 
bu. wheat crop will rest heavily on 
the CCC bank account. 


Mandatory support on the non- 
basic crops of potatoes, honey, tung 
nuts, mohair, wool’ and dairy prod- 
ucts is another financial matter of 
more than casual consequence, even 
at reduced levels of parity support. 


The present potato price support 
program will probably cost more 
than $50 million on the basis of 60% 
of parity, but government officials 
point out that this reduced charge 
was brought about by unfavorable 
climatic conditions in areas which in 
other years had been most trouble- 
some as support spots. The latest 
crop report disclosed that the esti- 
mated cost of the potato program for 
this year at $50 million may be on 
the low side as the Maine region is 
showing a record per acre yield of 

(Continued on page 45) 











ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE—The four men pictured above made 
all arrangements for the outing Oct. 8 at the Glen G. Merchen ranch 
near Spokane, Wash., a feature of the 13th annual convention of District 
9, Association of Operative Millers. The men are, from left to right, Mr. 
Merchen, host for the occasion; W. W. Liley, General Mills, Inc., 
Spokane; John Pryor, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, and 
R. E. McMillen, Reid-Strutt Co., Portland, Ore. 





Canadian House Tables Report 


on Alleged Flour Price Fixing 


OTTAWA — The _ 60,000-word re- 
port on the milling industry in Can- 
ada, compiled by F. A. McGregor, 
commissioner of the Combines Inves- 
tigation Act, has been tabled’ in the 
House of Commons here. 

The report has been a top subject 
of discussion on Parliament Hill since 
Mr. McGregor announced his resigna- 
tion as commissioner about two weeks 
ago. Mr. McGregor resigned on 
grounds the government withheld 
publication of the report for 10 
months and refused to act upon it. 

Two things are now very clear. 
First, all reports submitted to the 
minister of justice are to be made 
public within 15 days after he re- 
ceives them. The milling industry re- 
port was withheld from publication 
for 10 months. Secondly, the report 
takes no exception with wartime ac- 
tivities of the Canadian National 
Millers Assn. authorized by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board and 
other government agencies. 

In the controversial report 11 firms 
are accused of being parties to a 
combine which “sought to control 
prices” of flour, rolled oats, millfeeds 
and coarse grains in every province 
in the Dominion from 1936 to 1947, 
the period under review in the report. 


Highlights 

Highlights of the report are listed 
briefly as follows: 

Eleven firms responsible for 70% 
of Canadian flour mill output are ac- 
cused of seeking to control prices in 
every province. 

The milling companies, between 
1936 and 1946, allegedly made con- 
tinuous efforts to fix common prices 
on flour, rolled oats, millfeeds and 
coarse grains. 

The Canadian National Millers 
Assn., of which all the 11 firms were 
members or associates, had difficulty 
occasionally in assuring that com- 
panies followed the fixed prices, it 
was reported. Certain companies 
withdrew for short periods. 

In addition to fixing prices among 
themselves, the companies made ef- 
forts to keep smaller, independent 
mills close to the fixed pricts, the 
report said, and threats of reprisals 


were made if the small companies did 
not comply. 
The report recommends protection 
for small firms against coercion. 
Companies were reported to have 
had a common formula for adjusting 
prices to variations in wheat prices. 
Association members’ submitted 
identical bids when tenders were 
called for by federal or provincial 
governments or by other large buy- 
ers, the report said, and sometimes 
one member was allowed by agree- 
ment to submit the lowest tender. 
The report takes no exception with 
wartime activities of the Canadian 
National Millers Assn. authorized by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
and other government agencies. But 
it states that companies fixed prices 
by agreement during the war years 
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although “such joint action was 
neither required nor sanctioned by 
the Prices Board or any other gov- 
ernment agency.” 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NATIONAL INSIGNIA FOR 
BAKERS TO BE PROPOSED 


CHICAGO—The development of a 
national emblem or insignia for the 
use of bakers subscribing to the Bak- 
ers of America Program will be rec- 
ommended by the officers of the 
American Bakers Assn. to the gov- 
ernors when they meet later this 
month, it has been announced by 
Walter Hopkins, program director for 
the association. 

Such an emblem, as well as all 
other program material, would be 
copyrighted for the exclusive use and 
benefit of subscribing members, on 
trucks, in advertising, and all other 
promotional material. It would sig- 
nify that the baker through its use 
had joined the national promotional 
effort and is subscribing on the basis 
of his business volume. 

“Every effort,” Mr. Hopkins said, 
“will be directed toward making the 
public and the trade aware of the 
progressive minded baker. This em- 
blem will, because of its exclusive 
use by subscribing members, call 
attention to those bakers who realize 
their obligation to the public, the 
industry to which they belong and 
the industries which they serve.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MICHIGAN ALLIED GROUP 
PLANS ANNUAL MEETING 


DETROIT — The annual 





general 


meeting and election of officers of the 


Michigan Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 
will be held at Warren Valley Golf 
Club, Detroit, Dec. 3. It will be fol- 
lowed by a steak dinner and dancing. 

Five members are to be elected to 
the board for the year 1950 to replace 
the retiring directors. Present offi- 
cers of the association are L. O. Auld, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., president; Mal- 
colm Thomson, Chapman & Smith, 
vice president, and Chester Todd, 
Bako Products, secretary-treasurer. 





MNF Definitions of By-Products 
Adopted by Feed Control Group 


WASHINGTON—The Association 
of American Feed Control Officials, 
at its meeting Oct. 5, officially 
adopted definitions for various wheat 
milling byproducts as proposed last 
year by the millfeed committee of 
the Millers National Federation. All 
of the definitions are new, with the 
exception of those for wheat bran and 
wheat germ oil meal. 

Definitions adopted as official by 
the association are widely followed 
by state officials in many states. 
They automatically have the force 
of law. 

Following is the text of the wheat 
products definitions now listed as of- 
ficial by the association: 

Wheat Bran is the coarse outer 
covering of the wheat kernel as sepa- 
rated from cleaned and _ scoured 
wheat in the usual process of com- 
mercial milling. 

Wheat Mixed Feed consists of the 
coarse outer covering of the wheat 
kernel, fine particles of wheat bran, 
wheat germ, and wheat flour, and the 
offal from the “tail of the mill.” This 
product shall be obtained in the usu- 
al process of commercial milling and 


shall contain not more than 9.5% 
of crude fiber. 

Wheat Standard Middlings consists 
of fine particles of wheat bran, wheat 
germ, wheat flour, and some of the 





BRUCE POUNDSTONE NAMED 
AAFCO PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON — Bruce Pound- 
stone, head, department of feed and 
fertilizer, University of Kentucky, 

has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials. Mr. 
Poundstone, who advances from vice 
president, was named at an execu- 
tive session ending the association’s 
two-day convention here Oct. 5-6. He 
succeeds A. M. G. Soule, chief, divi- 
sion of inspection, Department of 
Agriculture, Augusta, Maine. M. P. 
Etheredge, state chemist, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Miss., 
was elected vice president, and L. E. 
Bopst, state chemist, College Park, 
Md., was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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Hoffmann-La Roche 
Seeks Pictures 


The Vitamin Division of Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, 
N.J., has invited photographers 
—amateur or commercial—to 
submit photographs for use in 
its “Keeping Faith with Na- 
ture” advertising program, 
which relates to vitamin restor- 
ation or fortification of food 
products. 

Photographs of rural scenes 
and landscapes showing wheat 
and corn fields and orchards 
are suggested. Also to be con- 
sidered are close-ups of foods 
as they grow in nature or aft- 
er being prepared or processed 
for the market, An example of 
a photograph used in a Hoff- 
mann-La Roche advertisement 
is one of corn in the Milling 
Production Section of The 
Northwestern Miller, Nov. 8. 

Company officials point out 
that this is not a contest, but 
any photographs accepted will 
be paid for at prevailing com- 
mercial rates. Pictures should 
be sent to E. G. Chase, Kiese- 
wetter, Wetterau & Baker, Inc., 
9 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 











offal from the “tail of the mill.” This 
product shall be obtained in the usu- 
al process of commercial milling and 
shail contain not more than 9.5% of 
crude fiber. 


Wheat Brown Shorts consists of 
fine particles of wheat bran, wheat 
germ, and wheat flour and some of 
the offal from the “tail of the mill.” 
This product shall be obtained in the 
usual process of commercial milling 
and shall contain not more than 7.5% 
of crude fiber. 

Wheat Gray Shorts, Wheat Gray 
Middlings, or Wheat Flour Middlings 
consists of fine particles of wheat 
bran, wheat germ; wheat flour, and 
the offal from the “tail of the mill.” 
This product shall be obtained in 
the usual process of commercial 
milling and shall contain not more 
than 6% of crude fiber. 

Wheat Red Dog, Wheat White 
Shorts, or Wheat White Middlings 
consists of the offal from the “tail of 
the mill” together with some fine 
particles of wheat bran, wheat germ 
and wheat flour. This product shall 
be obtained in the usual process of 
commercial milling and shall contain 
not more than 4% of crude fiber. 

Wheat Feed Flour consists princi- 
pally of wheat flour: together with 
fine particles of wheat bran, wheat 
germ, and the offal from the “tail 
of the mill.” This product shall be 
obtained in the usual process of com- 
mercial milling and shall contain not 
more than 1.5% of crude fiber. 

Wheat Germ Meal consists chie ‘ly 
of wheat germ together with some 
bran and middlings or shorts. It shall 
contain not less than 25% of pro- 
tein and 9% of fat. 

Wheat Germ Oil Cake is the cake 
secured in the removal of part of ‘he 
oil from wheat germ meal and shill 
contain not less than 29% of prote.n. 

Wheat Germ Oil Meal is grou.d 
wheat germ oil cake. 


——“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BOARD MEMBER 
CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade has announced that the board 
of directors has elected Earl] G. Bur, 
Chicago, to membership in the boa:d 
of trade. 
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1950 ASBE 
Meeting Planned 
for March 6-9 









‘ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel here March 
6-9, 1950, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Victor E. Marx, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chica- 
go, ASBE secretary. The ASBE exec- 
utive and advisory committee met 
during the recent Atlantic City ex- 
position to complete plans for the 
convention details. Notices of the 
‘coming meeting and the details in 
connection with it will be released 
to the membership shortly, the an- 
nouncement said. 






———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS POST 


NEW YORK—A. D. Belt has been 
named vice president of Standard 
Brands, Inc., and sales manager of 
the company’s grocery division. Mr. 
Belt. served previously as grocery 
sales manager, western region, Chi- 
cago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 
REELECTED BY QBA 


NEW YORK—At the 1949 stock- 
holders’ meeting held by Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
at the Hotel Statler, Oct. 13, all of- 
ficers were reelected. They are: 
President, J. P. Duchaine, My Bread 
Baking Co.; vice president, Fred L. 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Inc., 
and treasurer, C. F. Stroehmann, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., remained in 
office, as did the directors, James 
Swan, Swan Bros.; J. F. Gauger, Pur- 
ity Baking Co.; John R. Dwyer, Firch 
Baking Co., Inc., and P. O. Pedersen, 
Remar Baking Co. 


BREAD if THE STAFF OF LIFE 
> 


Fund for 1950-51 
Bakers’ Program 
Reaches $1,646,918 


CHICAGO—The total of subscrip- 
tions pledged for the 1950-51 phase 
of thé Bakers of America Program 
Stood at $1,646,918 as of Nov. 15 with 
the intensive drive being continued 
to push the fund over the minimum 
mark of $2,400,000 by the Dec. 1 
deadline. 











Officials of the American Bakers * 


Assn. were in Chicago Nov. 9-10 di- 
recting the campaign which enlists 
the help of bakers in all sections of 
the country. Included.in the group at 
the program’s headquarters were M. 
Lee Marshall, Continental Baking 
Co., New York, ABA chairman; Eu- 
gene Quigg, Richmond (Ind.) Bak- 
ing Co., ABA president; Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., ABA governor; Gerald R. Wil- 
liams, Williams Baking Co., Scrariton, 
Pa., ABA governor, and John T. Mc- 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, ABA governor. 

“This is an industry job,” Mr. Mar- 
Shall pointed out. “The interest, the 
help in getting other bakers to sub- 
Scribe, as well as subscriptions on the 
basis of 1/10 of 1% of 1948 sales for 
each of the years 1950 and 1951 must 
be our goal.” 

ABA governors, alternates and oth- 








CHICAGO—The 26th annual meet- 


ers have received copies of “A Sales 
Talk” to be used in explaining the 
program and in obtaining additional 
subscriptions. 

In making the subscription for his 
company, George L. Morrison, presi- 
dent of General Baking Co., New 
York, wired: “This confirms partici- 
pation of the General Baking Co. in 
the Bakers of America Fund for 
1950-51. We make this substantial 
contribution knowing that with your 
leadership and the support you will 
receive from everyone connected 
with. the industry much good must 
result.” 

Joseph P. Duchaine, president of 
My Bread Baking Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., and president of Quality Bak- 
ers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
New York, wired: “I am mailing you 
today a check for my next two years 
contribution to the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program. I feel every independ- 
ent baker should support this wor- 
thy program so greatly needed in 
our industry.” 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 


VESPER, KANSAS—The 40-year- 
old grain elevator of the Continental 
Grain Co. here was destroyed by 
fire of undetermined origin Sept. 30, 
with an estimated loss of $50,000. 
This amount includes the building 
and contents. At the time of the 
fire the elevator contained 15,000 bu. 
wheat. Although no definite decision 
had been reached, A. F. Friesen, head 
of the Continental Grain Co., said 
that there was a possibility that the 
elevator may be rebuilt. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN PRODUCERS FORM 
COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


DENVER — Colorado grain grow- 








ers organized into a formal group 


during a two-day meeting Nov. 7-8 
at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel here, and 
formed the Colorado Grain Growers 
Assn., with C. E. Tupps, Aurora, 
president, and Lloyd N. Case, Denver, 
secretary. This step makes the asso- 
ciation an organized bargaining 
group. 

Among its major anticipated bat- 
tles will be the effort next summer 
to retain the state’s present wheat 
acreage allotments. One of the speak- 
ers of the convention was Rep. Clif- 
ford Hope (R., Kan.), who urged 
establishment of a similar organiza- 
tion on a national scale. 

Mr. Hope said, “I am not suggest- 
ing the organization of a pressure 
group, but with surpluses staring us 
in the face and controls coming back 
into effect, it looks now as if we are 
in a situation where wheat farmers 
are going to be at the mercy of 
bureaucratic interpretation of laws 
passed by Congress.” 

At such a time, he declared, a 
national wheat growers’ organization 
could protect the industry’s interests. 

Jens Terjeson of the Oregon Wheat 
Commission described how that state 
body is assisting wheat growers by 
tackling erosion and conservation 
problems, investigating freight rates 
which preclude export of wheat and 
doing other work for wheat. The 
work is supported by a %¢ tax on 
each bushel. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW TERMINAL OPENS 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
new 2 million-bushel addition to the 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. 
terminal at Hutchinson was opened 
for grain storage recently, it was 
announced by James Dean, manager. 
The terminal now has 5,500,000 bu. 
capacity. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


eee eee ee 


Con oO. 
Continental Baking ba _ Pfd. 


Cream 

Dow Chemical 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 
**Flour Mills of America, Inc. . 
General Baking Co. 

General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 
General Mills, Imc. .............. 
General Mills, Inc., 33% Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc. 5% Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $7 Pf 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., ort 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, 
Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, In 
Pillsbury Mills, ine, $4 Pfd. 
Procter & Gamble 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina Co., $3. 75 Ptd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 
¢Sterling Drug 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Victor Chemical Works, 
Wagner Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ward Baking Co. 
Ward Baking. Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


$7 Pfd. .. 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


+Safet, 
7Standard Milling Co. 


Py a ae aso ee 





$5 Pfd. 











Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc...... 


High Low Close Close 
Nov. 4, Nov. 12, 
--——1919-——__. 1949 1949 
A ee wy 24% 29% 29% 
oh iied dye 33% 25% 325% 31% 
rei 16 84 84 
Terterce 411% 35% 4536 45 
st ¥ete us 112 109 108% 
eaerrexae 40% 26% 3934 39% 
caxiedavds 47% 383% 47% 41% 
me peer te 3% 1% 3% 3% 
Scie Cans 16% 138% 15% 16% 
RiGee 96 *9314 94 
| hatee vines 651%, 7 34 
Gibveateoa bak 189 171% 181% 182 
batiweren 21% 23 *27% 27% 
ee ey 51% 43 51%4 
110% 101 110 1 
108% 101% 106 106% 
12% 9% 10 9% 
EPS 10% 9% 1 10% 
Arg te 163% 152 156% 156% 
soeee bees 48% 3914 47 455% 
Wy 93% *100 100% 
2% 4456 52 52% 
108% 97 *107% 107% 
ES SR 28% 123% *127 126% 
etki thed 128% 103% aes 126% 
Suave bbe 42 128% bie’ 132 
ieps Wniied tip 115g 8% a> ll 
Walser 34 30% 32% 33% 
bivie'h oAG 160% 133 PCy 160% 
errr le 27 391%, 3856 
ochurekse 90 *95% 95% 
105% 118% 116% 
301% 36% 36% 
170% 178% 180 
o¢hud eee 13% 14% 144% 
ve ans Sane il vee 15 
ook ay bate 26 31% 30% 
100% 104% 104 
57% 79 79% 
25% 28% 
ohene doe 854% ‘ee 
tds 60d we 143% ceeee 152% 
ja cemnal 100% 925% *99 8 
onsite 94 6% 7 1% 
004 deake 87 vil *83 *83 
ius beep es 22% 17% 22% HG 4 
oebaw des 891, 82 8814 8714 
ier. 35 36% 37 
94 *991, aS ae 
36% 55 54% 
191% 27% 27% 
osaewn eee 1 103 *105 104% 
wih eexiee 33% 43% 41% 
91 *98 99 
1% 9% 9% 
2% 4% 4% 
12 15 151% 
87% 96 99% 
Bid Asked 
ree oe 14 15% 
4% 16 
ad nbit sebevtetens 5% 6% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Noy. 12: 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 
*Previous close. **Chicago Stock Market. 


cals, Inc. 


Bid Asked 
.... 107% 111% 


Over counter. Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 








CCC Market Influence Fades, 
Buying Cut to 505,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The diminishing 
influence of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in the domestic wheat market 
was emphasized this week in pur- 
chases of wheat limited to 505,000 
bu. through its Portland office. Three 
hundred bushels of rye was bought 
in Minneapolis. 

At present CCC appears to have 
clogged most of the export positions 
with wheat and corn supplies ob- 
tained earlier this year which were 
denied export movement when the 
government failed to line up its 
wheat agreement subsidy legislation 
in time to expedite the outbound 
movement. 

According to CCC officials that 
agency is prepared to a.d the private 
export trade through swaps and 
other arrangements whereby the pri- 
vate trade can fill such commitments 
they may make with foreign buyers. 
However, it is noted for trade at- 
tention that the foreign buyers of 
wheat and coarse grains are expect- 
ed to notify CCC if they intend to 
fill their requirements through pri- 
vate trade channels. Until such a 
formal notification is made either to 
ECA or CCC, the government con- 
siders these foreign buyers as its cus- 
tomers for wheat and the coarse 
grains. 

Cumulative grain purchase report 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 





ministration for the current crop 
year follows (in bushels): 





Week of July 1- 
Nov. 11 Nov. 11 
Lk MEER ERTL 505,000 39,800,167 
Wheat flour (wheat 
SER Se *2,716,727 
Grain sorghums ... ...... 1,073,794 
a ee en ee 300 2,221,243 
Rye flour (rye 
equivalent) ......65 .eeees 102,679 
QEFR. Biri TW ed avid o>. Ewes 41,600 
NINE te rere S ib éece. véav wa 1,381,960 
_ Total ..-..seveees 505,300 47,338,070 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSOURI CO-OP BUYS 
INTERNATIONAL PLANT 


SLATER, MO.—Missouri Farmers 
Association Cooperative No. 1 of 
Slater has purchased from the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
the elevator and buildings of the In- 
ternational’s plant at Slater, former- 
ly known as the Slater Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. The mill had been closed 
since Oct. 19. 

Machinery and equipment used in 
the mill will be dismantled and 
shipped to other plants of the Inter- 
national Milling Co. 

The co-op organization will use the 
elevator for storage and merchandis- 
ing. With the 150,000-bu. added ca- 
pacity the local cooperative will have 
total space for 238,000 bu. It hopes 
to interest some industry in buying 
the mill building. 
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U.K. PROTEST KEEPS JAPAN, 
GERMANY OUT OF WHEAT PACT 





Opposition Delays Wheat Council Action on Proposed 
: Admission; Approval Expected at Next 
Meeting Dec. 15 


WASHINGTON—The proposed ac- 
cession of Germany and Japan to the 
International Wheat Agreement was 
opposed at the recent London ses- 
sion of the International Wheat 
Council by the U.K., U.S. leaders in- 
formed The Northwestern Miller this 
week. The opposition led to post- 
ponement of action on the move. 

However, U.S. officials predict that 
the Dec. 15 meeting of the council 
will see approval of entry of these 
two nations. 

The U.K. opposition, it was said, 
stemmed from fears that the acces- 
sion of these two large importers 
would put the U.S. in a seller’s mar- 
ket position. The U.K. stated to the 
council that it intended to sound out 
Argentina on the possibility of its 
entry into the agreement on the ex- 
porter side to offset new import 
quantities. Export trade observers 
express doubt that Argentina will 
join the pact now but admit that, 
with the exporter interest vote heav- 
ily weighted in favor of the entry of 
Germany and Japan, the council will 
approve their entry at the next ses- 
sion starting Dec. 15. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials deny that the import quotas of 
these two countries will be ear- 
marked for U.S. procurement and say 
that other exporters, namely Canada 
and Australia; will have opportuni- 
ties to sell to Germany and Japan 
if the terms are favorable. 

Stanley Andrews, head of the U.S. 
delegation at the London meeting, 
said, in summarizing action of the 
meeting concluded Nov. 5, that the 
council “welcomed the applications” 
of Germany and Japan. But, he add- 
ed, “because of complex legal and 
technical issues,”’ action was deferred 
until Dec. 15. Guaranteed purchases 
proposed by the two countries, he 
said, totaled 2.7 metric tons (about 
100 million bushels). 


Time Limit Extended 


Meanwhile, the time limit for for- 
mal acceptance of the wheat agree- 
ment by signatory countries was ex- 
tended by the council until Feb. 28, 
1950. The deadline at first was Oct. 
31, 1949. This was reported by Mr. 
Andrews. Signatory countries which 
have not yet ratified the agreement 
are Uruguay, an exporter, and China, 
Colombia, Liberia and the Philip- 
pine Republic, all importers. 

The government of Haiti acceded 
to the IWA as an importing country 
with annual guaranteed purchases 
of 28,000 metric tons (about 1 million 
bushels). The article under which 
Haiti was admitted provides for coun- 
tries not originally signatories of the 
pact. 

In other action, the quota of guar- 
anteed purchases for Ceylon was in- 
creased from 80,000 to 120,000 metric 
tons annually. Similarly the guaran- 
teed purchases of Israel were in- 
creased by 20,000 metric tons to 
120,000. 

Brazil was elected to representa- 
tion on the executive committee, and 
William Ockey, U.S. agricultural at- 
tache in western Germany, was 
named by the executive committee 
to serve as the council’s permanent 
secretary. Gordon Boals of the Food 


and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations has been serving tem- 
porarily as secretary. 

Membership of the committee now 
comprises the three exporting coun- 
tries of Australia, Canada and the 
US., together with the importing 
countries of Benelux, Brazil, Egypt, 
India, Italy, South Africa and the 
U.K 

The council stated that the meet- 
ing was attended by delegates from 
31 ratifying countries as well as by 
observers from China, the Philippines 
and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROLAND SELMAN TALKS 
TO PRODUCTION CLUB 


CHICAGO—Roland Selman, C. J. 
Patterson Co., Kansas City, was the 
speaker at the Nov. 9 dinner meet- 
ing of the Chicago Bakery Produc- 
tion Club, discussing “Recording Con- 
sistometer for Controlled Dough Mix- 
ing.” He attracted the largest attend- 
ance since the club was formed. 

Years ago, he said, bakers deter- 
mined consistency by feel, and he 
mentioned Brabender’s Farinograph 
and other instruments that have been 





and are being used to determine the 
consistency of. doughs.-He used a 
number of slides to describe the Mix- 
atron, which can measure consist- 
ency and time. This will show the 
omission of any ingredient and allow 
errors to be corrected. 

Following Mr. Selman’s talk, there 
was a long discussion period with 
numerous questions. 

It was announced that the Decem- 
ber meeting of the group would be 
a Christmas party. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CHARLES BOLTE, 79, S.W. 
MILLING VETERAN, DEAD 


SLATER, MO.—Charles Bolte, 79, 
for many years a figure in the flour 
milling industry of the Southwest, 
died Nov. 11 in a Kansas City hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Bolte, who was president of 
the State Bank of Slater, formerly 
was head of the Slater Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., prior to the time the 
milling properties of the company 
were sold to the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. in 1943. The mill is no longer 
in operation, the elevator now being 
operated by the MFA Cooperative 
of Slater. 

Born in Germany, Mr. Bolte was 
taken to Wisconsin by his parents 
in 1876. When a young man, he went 
to Colorado and was one of the early 
pioneers in the flour milling industry 
in that state when hard winter wheat 
production was just starting. He later 
moved to Alexandria, Neb., and in 
1905 to Slater. 

Surviving are his widow, two sons, 
Carl E. Bolte, sales manager for a 
petroleum products firm, and Harry 
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GUATEMALA ELIGIBLE 
FOR IWA SUBSIDY, 
WASHINGTON — Guatemala, 
which recently ratified the Interna- 


tional Wheat Agreement, has de- 
posited its notification of accession 


‘ with the U.S. State Department and 


is now eligible for sales of wheat 
and flour on the subsidy basis. 

At the recent meeting of the In- 
ternational Wheat Council in Lon- 
don, Haiti joined the pact as a mem- 
ber under provisions for acceptance 
of nonsignatory nations. However, 
that nation has not yet deposited its 
instruments of acceptance with the 
U.S. government. 

Signatory countries which have not 
yet ratified are Uruguay, an export- 
er, China, Colombia, Liberia and the 
Philippine Republic. The deadline for 
acceptance, previously Oct. 31, was 
moved up to Feb. 28, 1950, by the 
council. 


B. Bolte, formerly associated with 
the milling company and who now 
operates a feed business in Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


HILL CLARK WILL SPEAK 
TO MILL ACCOUNTANTS 


KANSAS CITY—Hill Clark, treas- 
urer of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, will speak at the next 
meeting of the Flour Mill Account- 
ants Assn. here Nov. 18. Subject of 
Mr. Hill’s discussion will be “Basic 
Allocation of Income, Costs and Ex- 
penses.” The meeting will begin at 
9:30 a.m. at the Continental Hotel. 





Reduced Requirements for Wheat, 
Flour by Italy Reported by ECA 


WASHINGTON — Sharply reduced 
requirements for wheat and wheat 
flour by the Italian government has 
caused Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration officials to withhold the ex- 
pected issuance. of a procurement 
authorization for Italy this week. 

According to ECA sources infor- 
mation received from Rome this 
week disclosed the fact that Italy 
at this time would require far less 


wheat than had originally been an- 
ticipated, Up to this time ECA was 
prodding the Italian government to 
pick up its wheat authorization 
promptly and had intended prior to 
the receipt of this latest information 
to issue the procurement authoriza- 
tion to get U.S. wheat moving. 
Other bearish information from 
this same source forecasts that Italy 
will not need the amount of wheat 





U.S. Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows by countries the cumulative sales since the beginning of the 


program Aug. 1 through Nov. 10, 1949: 














Wheat ’ 
7--Commercial flour—, Commercial ccc Total 
Country— cewt. bu. equiv. bu. bu. bu. 

Belgium and Colonies ....... 6,214 > ere 3,453,333 3,467,717 
SL CSG a cda'ce bees Gow ee 51,481 nee,» seasanl- . | aeewen 119,168 
GEE ns SHON 00 db en bev cleree ste 109,606 253,716 BOTE °°. 5 Sewdie 262,389 
Dominican Republic ........ 5,894 DE >>. hams Sh aco th oada 13,643 
PEE cee P ope vce serves ec ce 89,029 eee Pee ee 206,084 
Se OER. ss cre eiccdbeces 29,872 69,148 30,506 Bascee 82,482 
BOOM. SEF ccckvepcnecceveste | dameee?) uwrleebeneeibcd .) eee 933,334 933,334 
EE ot am vie p Os ceecaWnetcs od 165,345 SURLVen.:- -u eeebsn 373,333 756,074 
SR Sa pines ncacewees Ciyicc wehbe...) eatae SB.080;488 ~- “Saves 2,027,413 
Netherlands and Colonies 386,777 SOE,342 >... cecver 1,102,311 1,997,622 
ee 6,809 ts? sheake..- | eR eeee 15,761 
DE. & beWeadeuss ectec viv 389,384 es ey cane mbes ye 901,346 
EES 6.vit cerwadewe acemenese 3,618 ee: +o8 eheee 6.45 tier See 8,375 
EE CRRA LES ORE R abe cccecusss- 66enke > ~eeRREe it 2) ee ee ee 1,168,444 
Portugal and Colonies ....... 118,092 Stee WN. 426,666 2,700,025 
Re ree eee 38,000 a er 37,333 125,295 
eer 183,052 Cee. Seecee eee 423,729 
Venesuela ...... 6. eeees 163,296 | Se a ee eT a 377,998 
MEE a2 i cth Paraben tar oes 1,746,469 4,042,725 3,217,864 8,326,310 15,586,899 


Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


East Coast Portse— 
To all destinations .................... 
West Coast Ports— 
To all destinations .................... 
Gulf Coast Ports— 
To European Atlantic ports ........... 
To Mediterranean, Middle East, West 
One -GOGRN ABVIGE é6 vs bce dctse : 
To Asia and adjacent territory ....... 
To Latin America and West Indies ... 
CBD BD hc occ da Se ehscicectcccacsecte 


Nov. 8 Nov. 9 Nov.10 Nov. 11 Nov. 14 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
41¢ 41¢ 4i¢ 41¢ 40¢ 
44¢ 44¢ 44¢ 44¢ 44¢ 
48¢ 49¢ 49¢ 49¢ 48¢ 
45¢ 47¢ 47¢ 47¢ 46¢ 

5¢ 46¢ 46¢ 46¢ 45¢ 
43¢ 44¢ 44¢ 44¢ 43¢ 





it has guardnteed to purchase under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
this year. Italy has signed up for 
approximately 40.5 million bushels 
of guaranteed imports under the, 
IWA. 

On the other hand, the French 
grain situation is not as optimistic 
as indicated earlier, it is reported. 
France, it is now predicted, will be 
a net importer of wheat for this crop 
year. 

On the coarse grain side, France 
also reveals a net feed deficit but the 
extent of any deficit will depend 
largely on the use of its wheat crop 
for feed purposes. ECA officials are 
urging France to pick up its corn 
procurement authorization of 200,000 
metric tons immediately, since the 
French government has been selling 
corn to farmers one month in ad- 
vance of import arrivals. Official an- 
nouncement of the French corn pro- 
curement allocation is definitely due 
this week. 

ECA officials say that the indi- 
cated French liquidation of livestock 
was halted as pasture conditions this 
fall continued good but the future 
demand outicok for coarse grains is 
obscure. As previously pointed out, 
statistically France shows a poten- 
tial net feed deficit but extensive 
feeding of domestic wheat stocks 
could absorb part of this impact 
and make France definitely a demand 
factor for wheat later this crop yea! 

News that France was about to 
obtain this substantial procurement 
authorization for corn provoked 
trade queries over trade ability to 
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AT ATLANTIC CITY—One of the new types of truck loading, where loaded 
pallets of bread are put directly from conveyors to trucks, was on display 


at the Baking Industry Exposition. In the picture at the left above, H. G. 
Taenzler, Jacksonville, Fla., representative for the Boyertown (Pa.) Body 
& Equipment Co., shows how pallets are loaded into the permanent. racks. 
The square back and full width doors permit the truck to be backed close to 
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a loading dock. In the center photograph, some of the staff of Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., are gathered in the firm’s booth. Left to right, they are 
P. Val Kolb, New York; L. R. Patton, Jr., Buffalo; R. 8S. Whiteside, New 
York; J. F. Bozman, Atlanta, and W. O. Edmonds, Charlotte, N.C. In the 
illustration at the right, is shown a portion of the booth of the Nulomoline 
division, American Molasses Co., New York. 





obtain Commodity Credit Corp. corn 
stocks to fill the French require- 
ments. CCC has substantial amounts 
of corn in export position of the qual- 
ity 13% moisture which France asks, 
and responsible officials of the CCC 
state that they will make their sup- 
plies‘in export position available in 
exchange for trade stocks in the in- 
terior subject, of course, to the trans- 
portation and other variable factors 
in the CCC port price. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
HIT 2,427,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON — Deliveries of 
grain and grain products in June 
made up 2,427 million pounds of the 
3,210 million pounds of food and ag- 
ricultural commodities delivered by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in that month. 

June deliveries under the ECA pro- 
gram amounted to 1,410 million 
pounds. This included 848 million 
pounds of wheat, 212 million pounds 
of corn, 77 million pounds of oats, 40 
million pounds of rye, 38 million 
pounds of barley’ and 36 million 
pounds of flour. 

June deliveries to the Department 
of the Army; largely for civilian re- 
lief feeding in occupied areas in- 
cluded 627 million pounds of wheat, 
160 million pounds of grain sorghums, 
72 million pounds of barley, 27 mil- 
lion pounds of potato flour, 6 mil- 
lion pounds of Siamese rice and 5 
million pounds of corn. 

Deliveries to cash-paying foreign 
governments included: 148 million 
pounds of grain sorghums, 126 mil- 
lion pounds of wheat and 20 million 
pounds of corn. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORWEGIAN OFFICIAL 
TOURS U.S., CANADA 


Leif Larsen, director of bakery re- 
search for the Norwegian govern- 
ment’s Institute of Technology, is on 
an extended tour’ of the U.S. and 
Canada in the interest of taking 
heme technical information that will 
be of use to him in his institute work 
and of interest to the baking indus- 
try of his country. 

He has been in Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land; Cincinnati, Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis and Winnipeg: His itinerary will 
take him to the Pacific Coast and 
he plans to make other calls on his 
way back to the Atlantic Coast. Sail- 
ing Dec. 10, he will be a passenger 
on the maiden voyage of the new 
liner Oslofiord of ' the. Norwegian- 
American Line. 








Mr. Larsen occupies an unusual 
position in the world of breadstuffs. 
His official job does not conflict with 
his participation in practical affairs 
of the Norwegian baking industry 
through baking association contacts 
and service. As a member of the ‘in- 
stitute staff he is charged with offi- 
cial duties in the administration of 
Norway’s government grain monopo- 
ly. This sort of thing, he explains, is 
possible in a small country, and it 
has proved not only logical but ef- 
fective. 
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TO ADD MORE STORAGE 


HALE CENTER, TEXAS—Stock- 
holders in the Hale Center Wheat 
Growers, Inc., have expressed ap- 
proval of plans for a 300,000-bu. an- 
nex to the new 100,000-bu. concrete 
elevator completed last year. Build- 
ing plans call for construction of the 
annex in time for next wheat har- 
vest, according to Ray Head, manag- 
er of the Hale Center Wheat Grow- 
ers, Inc. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LISTINGS START FOR 
EXPORTER DIRECTORY 


KANSAS CITY—A directory of all 
business firms in the Kansas City 
area that are interested in exporting 
under the Marshall Plan will be pub- 
lished by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce has announced. 

Registrations for the directory are 
being accepted between Nov. 10 and 
Nov. 20, and application forms are 
obtainable at the field offices of the 
USDC in Kansas City, Oklahoma City 
and Omaha. 

The directory lists the names and 
products- of American business and 
will be distributed by ECA missions 
overseas to European importers and 
other buyers. The listings will be 
printed in the language of the coun- 
tries participating in the ECA pro- 
gram. Listing in the directory will 
be without charge to the US. firm. 
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LOWER NET REPORTED 
BY WARD BAKING CO. 


NEW YORK—tThe net profit of the 
Ward Baking Co. for the 43 weeks 
ended Oct. 22 was $2,389,741 after 
all charges and is equivalent to earn- 
ings of $2.92 a share of common 
stock. This compares with earnings 
of $2,993,948 for the 42 weeks ended 
Oct. 16, 1948, which were equivalent 
to earnings of $3.77 a share of com- 
mon stock. 

















Italian Flour Buying Expected 
to Start Soon on Reduced Scale 


The probability that the Italian 
wheat and flour buying program 
which is scheduled to begin soon will 
be cut from the original amount oc- 
cupied the attention of the export 
trade this week. 

The exact date of the scheduled 
buying is still uncertain. Italy might 
be in the market late this week or it 
may be December before the buying 
of flour will take place. At any rate, 
the head of the Italian Technical 
Delegation is away from his Wash- 
ington office for several days and was 
not available for comment. 

Meanwhile, reports that the pro- 
gram would be reduced from the 
needs first stated were being circu- 
lated this week, and mills have re- 
ceived information from Italy that 
probable buying of wheat in Russia 
and Argentina is the cause for re- 
duced interest in American wheat 
and flour. 

ECA officials said the Italian ECA 
program has been recast as between 
food and industrial needs. 

Other scheduled export flour buy- 
ing includes that by Jamaica which 
will take place Nov. 19. That coun- 
try is seeking offers of 1% ash flour, 
20,000 sacks for December shipment 
and 40,000 for January. 

Latin American buying continues 
at about the same pace as the pre- 
ceding week. Mills this week were 
working on new business with Guate- 
mala, the latest entry into the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. That 
country became eligible for wheat 
and flour subsidies Nov. 14. Haiti is 
expected to become eligible for sub- 
sidies under IWA momentarily. 

Cuba, Venezuela, Ecuador, Costa 
Rica and Puerto Rico were other 
buyers of flour in recent days, al- 


though size of purchases were small. 
New business with Brazil is still 
pending, although it is unofficially 
reported that exporters had already 
booked some boat space. Reported 
dealings with Brazilian agents are 
still in the rumor stage. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HUTCHINSON ELEVATOR SOLD 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., which 
has operated the elevator here, has 
sold the grain elevator to Milton A. 
Bosse of Ellinwood, Kansas. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. Lee Marshall 
Sees Higher Bread 
Sales in 1950 


KANSAS CITY—A forecast that 
bread bakers’ sales would be 5 to 
10% higher in 1950 than in 1949 was 
made by M. Lee Marshall, chairman 
of the board of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, last week dur- 
ing a visit to Kansas City. Mr. Mar- 
shall recently completed a tour of 
Continental plants from coast to 
coast. 

Mr. Marshall was in Kansas City 
on the way to attend a meeting of 
the board of trustees of Missouri 
Valley College at Marshall, Mo., 
which was named after his forebears. 

The baking executive said that 
strikes arrested an upward course 
in business, especially in the strike 
areas of labor difficulties. He counts 
on general settlements and said that 
basic economic forces favor a con- 
tinued improvement in trade and in- 
dustry, which will show gains of 10 
to 15% next year, he estimated. 

















Wheat, Flour Sales Under IWA 
Total 2,228,003 Bu. in Week 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Nov. 
15 that during the week of Nov. 4 
to 10, inclusive, the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. confirmed sales of 2,228,003 
bu. of wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in wheat equivalent) un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. The sales included 408,138 


sacks of commercial flour (944,757 bu. 
of wheat equivalent), 180,935 bu.. of 
commercial wheat and 1,102,311 bu. 
of CCC wheat. 

The table on page 12 shows by 
countries of destination the cumula- 
tive sales since the beginning of the 
program, Aug. 1 through Nov. 10, 
1949. 
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Wheat, Flour Markets Hold Steady 





SUPPORT PROGRAM REMAINS | 
DOMINANT IN PRICE PICTURE 


Lag in Exports, Large Supplies Fail to Dent Firm Wheat 
Basis Established by Loan Program; Mill- 
feeds Remain Weak — 


Firm wheat prices, dictated by the 
artificial scarcity created by the 
government loan program, continue 
to dominate the flour price picture. 
Factors which under normal market- 
ing conditions would point to easier 
price levels, including the large actu- 
al supplies and the slow export mov- 
ment this crop year, are almost 
wholly overcome by the price sup- 
port program. Already more wheat 
is tied up in loans than in any com- 
parable period, which accounts for 
prices near the loan level in most 
wheat markets. Another means of 
keeping prices up—buying by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. on the open 
market—has not been used exten- 
sively in recent weeks; nevertheless, 
CCC buying for support purposes 
could be renewed at any time. 

Ordinary types of cash wheat are 
selling in virtually the same price 
range this week as they were in 
the comparable week in October. De- 
cember futures prices have gained 3¢ 
at Minneapolis and 6%¢ at Kansas 
City during the past month. At Chi- 
cago, however, where large supplies 
of soft red wheat are available for 
December deliveries, the basic future 
is off 1¢ from a month ago. Flour 
quotations are steady to a little 
easier at the top of the range. 


HIGH SUPPORT 
LEVELS EXTENDED 


The major market development 
during the past month, of course, 
was the extension of high price sup- 
port through 1950. Pressed in the 
final days of the last congressional 
session for some sort of a law to re- 
place the Aiken Act of 1948, Con- 
gress passed a compromise measure 
which guarantees support for wheat 
and other basic crops at 90% of par- 
ity next year. It further provides 
that wheat will be supported be- 
tween 80 and 90% of parity in 1951, 
the actual level to be determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Con- 
gressional promoters of high price 
supports from cotton and wheat 
states clearly won a victory in the 
final showdown. Although the new 
law is labeled a permanent farm pro- 
gram, many observers believe that 
the plan of Charles F. Brannan, sec- 
retary of agriculture, will be one of 
the first items of business at the 
next congressional session. 


GREATER LOAN 
PARTICIPATION NOTED 


The trend in loan and purchase 
agreement participation by wheat 
producers points to a greater total 
impounded for the crop year than in 
the last crop year, even though 1949 
production is smaller by 62 million 
bushels. Some observers believe that 
the entire carryover next summer 
will be in government hands as a 
result of loan defaults. This develop- 
ment through the remainder of the 
crop year, of course would seriously 
pinch free wheat supplies. The lat- 


est official figures show that 248 mil- 
lion bushels were covered by loans 
or purchase agreements by the be- 
ginning of October. The total is larg- 
er than for any other year on that 
date and exceeds the 1948 figure by 
81 million bushels. 


ACTION OPENS 
WAY FOR EXPORTS 


Government action during the past 
month, tardy though it was, presum- 
ably opened the way for expanded 
exports of wheat and flour. Congress 
passed legislation authorizing pay- 
ment of subsidies on flour sales to 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion nations participating in the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. This 
action, together with ratification of 
the pact by a number of Latin Ameri- 
can countries, improved flour export 
sales to some extent. Also, during 
the month the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture returned export trade to 
private grain concerns in all parts of 
the world except the occupied zones, 
Austria, Trieste, Greece, Korea and 
China. However, private trade ex- 
ports have been very small, due, 
trade spokesmen say, to defects in 
the subsidy system now in operation. 
In the first quarter of the crop year 
only 93 million bushels of wheat and 
flour have been exported from the 
U.S., compared with 160 million bush- 
els last year. Whether or not some- 
thing will or can be done to boost 
the total to the 450 million bushel 
goal set by the government remains 
to be seen. 


FLOUR BUYERS 
REMAIN CAUTIOUS 


Flour buyers, although now ac- 
tively inquiring for supplies, general- 





<> 


ly have been cautious about new 
“bookings the past four weeks. In one 


brief period a number of buyers 
booked substantial quantities, but on 
the whole mill sales have averaged 
well below capacity. For most buy- 
ers the long-term contract bookings 
made last summer are about fulfilled 
and replenishment is indicated. How- 
ever, while market trends do not 
point to lower prices, buyers may 
not foresee sharp upturns either. 
Therefore, large-scale purchases in- 
to the future may be foresta’led. 


MILLFEED MARKET 
STILL WEAK 


Weakness in the millfeed market, 
reflecting a lag in formula feed busi- 
ness and huge supplies of coarse 
grains, also has figured in firm flour 
prices. While bran recovered about 
$2 in the past month, other types of 
millfeed declined about $2@3. Mill- 
feeds average $9 ton lower than at 
this time a year ago, which illus- 
trates the failure of normal fall ex- 
pansion in demand. This year’s to- 
tal corn crop, despite some reduc- 
tions from earlier estimates, totals 
3,358 million bushels, the second 
largest in history. Added to the rec- 
ord carryover, supplies of feed grains 
are tremendous. 


STOCKS EQUAL 
1949 PRODUCTION 


Wheat stocks of 1,128 million 
bushels were stored in all positions 
Oct. 1. This is 22 million bushels less 
than last year but about average 
and equal to the 1949 production. 
Early indications are for another 
large output next year in spite of 
acreage controls. Good growth of 
winter wheat is reported from the 
Southwest, and although some mois- 
ture would be beneficial in many 
areas the need is not pressing. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 73,544 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 70.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during July, the 





Small Granulars Sales Reported 
as Macaroni Business Slips 


Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products are experiencing 
slower business and consequently no 
longer are pressing mills for ship- 
ments of durum granulars as they 
did in recent weeks. The decline in 
sales of their products is considered 
seasonal in nature. 

The general leveling off of business 
is reflected in sales of durum granu- 
lars. Buying from durum millers is 
scattered, consisting of fill-in lots for 
generally nearby deliveries. 

Operations of macaroni makers, 
although down from the recent high 
levels, remain at a fairly high rate 
and near capacity. Prices for both 
finished products and durum granu- 
lars are unchanged. Durum mill pro- 
duction last week averaged 76% of 
capacity, with 10 mills reporting, 
compared with 94% the previous 
week, based on reports from 12 mills. 

Receipts of durum wheat are still 
limited at Minneapolis, and with de- 





mand active the premium basis ad- 
vanced 1¢ bu. Premiums for fancy 
milling quality wheat are about 13¢ 
over the December future. Quotations 
on durum granulars are unchanged 
at $5.70@5.90 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 12 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.32% @2.33% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.25% @2.31% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.20% @ 0% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.20% @ % 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.14% % 
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DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 


parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 


No. ca- Ppro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Nov. 6-12 .... 10 222,000 168,838 76 
Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *239,977 94 
Year ago ..... 14 270,000 251,827 93 
. Crop year 
production 


July 1-Nov. 12, 1949 
July 1-Nov. 13, 1948 
*Revised. 


3,740,308 
3,588,361 


latest month’ for which census figures 
are available, amounting to 3,293,735 
sacks compared with 3,367,279 in the 
previous week and 3,887,434 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 4,096,- 
231 and three years ago 3,878,084. 
There was an increase of 35,000 sacks 
in the Southwest while all other sec- 
tions showed decreases: Northwest 
72,000 sacks, Buffalo 3,000, Centra! 
and Southeast 19,000, and North Pa- 
cific Coast 14,000. 
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SLOW MILLFEED CALL 
MATCHES OUTPUT DIP 


—~<>— 


Quotations Down $1@2.50 in Past 
Week; Largest Decline on 
Red Dog 


A decided lack in millfeed buying 
interest is met by reduced supplies. 
Quotations are $1@2.50 lower than 
a week ago, with the greatest declin« 
made on red dog. Eastern markets 
are depressed further by larger of- 
ferings of Argentine millfeeds at 
competitive levels. 

Formula feed business in_ the 
Northwest generally is slow, although 











The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Adminis- 
tration stood at 209 as of 
Nov. 8, up 114 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
167.8, up 1 point. 











some manufacturers report a fairly 
good volume in cheaper lines of dairy 
feed and in beef cattle feeds. 

Recent decreases in egg prices and 
the heavy marketing run of hogs have 
hurt formula feed business. Poultry- 
men are inclined to limit feed pur- 
chases and revert to home grain 
feeding in the face of prospective 
lower prices for their product. 

Aided by improvement in demand 
for dairy feed and cattle feed and 
a better interest in poultry feed, for- 
mula feed sales in the Southwest are 
in a larger volume this week. A fair 
backlog of orders was built up in the 
first few days of the week, and manu- 
facturers report that several addi- 
tional days of running time were 
picked up, putting sales three to four 
days ahead of the mill. 

Dairy and beef cattle feeders had 
been holding off purchasing of for- 
mula feeds as much as possible dur- 
ing the recent run of unseasonal 
weather, but now that December is 
close at hand and wintry weather is 
expected any time, they are laying in 
better stocks. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of thos« 
areas amounted to 50,274 tons las‘ 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 51,491 tons in the 
week previous and 57,796 tons in 4 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,017,604 
tons as compared with 1,143,494 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Sectional Market Variations 
Reflected in Wheat Prices 


Chicago December Dips Below May; Nearby 
Kansas City and Minneapolis Deliveries Stronger 


The response of wheat prices to 
sectional market conditions is em- 
phasized again this week. Nearby fu- 
tures at Minneapolis and Kansas 
City again are higher while the Chi- 
cago December price holds about 


steady. The more distant delivery. 


prices are up in all markets, but the 
increase is most pronounced in Chi- 
cago and Kansas City May, which 
advanced 1%¢ to 2%¢, respectively, 
during the past week. Minneapolis 
December is up 2%¢ and Kansas 
City December is up 1%¢ compared 
with a week ago. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
the leading markets Nov. 14 were: 
Chicago — December $2.10% @2.11, 
March $2.13%@2.14, May $2.11%, 
July $1.93%; Minneapolis—Deceni- 
ber $2.20%, May $2.14%, July 
$2.09%; Kansas City — December 
$2.14%, May $2.07%@2.07%, July 
31.88%. 


December Discounted 


Futures price action during the 
past week brought the Chicago May 
quotation above December for the 
first time this crop year. This dis- 
counting of Chicago December, which 
contrasts sharply with the situation 
at other markets, results from the 
presence of large supplies of soft 
red wheat at Chicago which are de- 
liverable against December contracts. 
Meanwhile, at Kansas City and Min- 
neapolis the more limited amounts 
of cash wheat provide support for 
the futures market. 

It was expected earlier that much 
of the central states’ soft wheat 
would be moved into export channels 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. How- 
ever, after some fairly heavy pur- 
chases early in the crop year CCC 
tapered off its buying program, and 
market activity by that agency now 
is negligible. Apparently the agency 
has sufficient stocks to complete its 
export obligations to occupied coun- 
tries. The private export. trade, 
meanwhile, has been getting a slow 
start in completing foreign business. 
No change has as yet been made in 
the subsidy system, which, the grain 
trade contends, is a Handicap to sales 
since it does not provide a means of 
moving lower quality and less desir- 
able types of wheat. 

Evidence of the declining influence 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. in 
the domestic wheat market is seen 
in the weekly report of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
on grain purchases during the past 
week. The only wheat purchase re- 
corded was 505,000 bu. at Portland. 

The Nov. 1 crop report, released 
last week, did not change the wheat 
crop estimate, but it did fend to 
exert a bearish influence on grain 
markets in general since the corn 
estimate was not trimmed as much 
as had generally been expected. The 
crop is now placed at 3,358 million 
bushels, a decline of 119 million 
bushels or 3.4% from last month. 
This is 8% below last year’s rec- 
ord crop, but despite the reduction 
the 1949 crop is still the second larg- 
est in history. 

Growth of fall-planted wheat is 
reported good in the Southwest. 
There has been no moisture of con- 
sequence the past several weeks, 
and while the need for rain is not 
pressing, additional moisture would 
be considered very beneficial in most 


areas. 


Flour sales continue at a slow 
pace, although a few round-lot sales 
were reported by mills in the South- 
west. Sales for the past several weeks 
have been averaging well under mill 
capacity; a few large baking Ccon- 
cerns booked fairly substantial quan- 
tities to fill needs into January. 


Spring Premiums Steady 


Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 
continue on a reduced scale, but mill 
demand is not pressing and premiums 
remain about unchanged. No. 1 DNS 
or No. 1 NS, 58 lb. was selling Nov. 
12 at the December future price to 
1¢ over, with 13% protein getting 
5@9¢ premium. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Nov. 12: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. ........ $2.20% @2.21% 
12.00% Protein ...........+. 2.20% @2.23% 
13.00% Protein ............. 2.25% @2.29% 
14.00% Protein .............. 2.33% @2.37% 
15.00%. Protein ...........+. 2.38% @2.42% 
16.00% Protein .......4...++. 2.44% @2.48% 
le Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
We... 8 WROGE “0 os weiss coeanedsacie ores 1@ 3¢ 
No. 3 WRERE sce cctv rsticrvcccccce 3@ 7¢ 
Ws. 4 WOE cain a edlied Ken's bet-de.4ane* 7@11¢ 
We. § WHORE V6 6 eed 4 Oe ets 13 @20¢ 


Cash Demand Falters 


A: faltering demand for cash wheat 
sent prices lower at Kansas City last 
week. Penalties advanced for off 
grades, and even good milling sam- 
ples aroused only fair interest. Flour 
mills were in no mood to stock up on 
supplies although occasionally one or 
two mills purchased a fair amount 
of the better offerings and the down- 
ward trend of premiums was checked 
momentarily. Premiums for No. 1 
dark and hard winter wheat were 
down 1%@4%¢ during the week. 
Ordinary protein dropped from 4% @ 
54%¢ over the December future Nov. 
7 to 3@3%¢ over Nov. 14. During 
the same period 12% protein declined 
from 5@8%¢ over to 3@4%¢ over, 
and 13% protein from 6@14¢ over 
to only 6@9%¢ over. The December 
basic future was on the uptrend dur- 
ing part of the week, but early this 
week it lost strength. High for the 
week was $2.16 Nov. 10, but by Nov. 
14 the future had closed at $2.14%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Nov, 12, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.18 @2.38% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.17% @2.38 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.11 @2.36 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.05 @2.33 
With, - 2 FD, b-c.0,00 6 dese dee dees 2.18% @2.21% 
le & . Breet eer re 2.17% @2.20% 
BUD, OURS okie WET a, Digs 2.11% @2.19% 
MG. 4.FBG . wick aoe ar reek coepae 2.05% @2.16% 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Nov. 14 at $2.34@2.35 bu., delivered 
Texas common points, The premium 
for 13% protein was 2¢ bu. Demand 
is fair and offerings are light. 

Wheat prices are strong in the 
Pacific Northwest, with prices on or- 
dinary soft white wheat advancing 
to $2.21%, a season’s high in this area. 
Farmers are not selling their wheat 
but are putting it under government 
loan. Flour mills are buying very 
sparingly due to lack of busi- 
ness and feed manufacturers 
are not taking wheat because of the 
high price of wheat compared to 
other grains. Offerings to CCC in- 
creased to 480,000 bu. during the 
week, a gradual accumulation of of- 
ferings by farmers, but a _ small 
amount in comparison with the 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in princi 





1 manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 


Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Nov. 6-12, 
49 


*Previous Nov. 7-13, Nov. 9-15, Nov. 10-16, 
1948 1947 1946 





19 week 

Northwest ........... \npeswtesy 693,045 765,102 852,291 974,285 965,536 
et ay SE ed CRE eens wee ye 1,255,495 1,220,442 1,511,010 1,517,873 1,458,387 
WE PEPE AL ‘is oan 0140060 s aR aS 581,894 586,236 547,901 604,215 526,307 
Central and Southeast ......... 524,756 544,043 622,123 597,109 569,613 
North Pacific Coast ............ 238,645 252,456 354,109 402,749 358,241 

BOOM cake cco dsccccbveghas® 3,293,735 3,367,279 3,887,434 4,096,231 3,878,084 
Percentage of total U.S. output 70.6 70.6 70 67 

*Revised. 


-—-Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— 
Nov. 6-12, Previous Nov. 7-13, Nov. 9-15, Nov. 10-16, Nov. 12, 


1949 week 1948 
Northwest ...... 66 73 82 
Southwest ....... 77 74 93 
Buffalo ........-. 96 97 91 
Central and S.E. 69 72 80 
No. Pacific Coast 61 65 91 
Totals ...... 74 76 88 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 6-12 ...... 408,720 303,893 74 
Previous week .. 408,720 274,355 » 67 
Year ago ....... 408,720 381,947 93 
Two years ago .. 372,720 389,203 104 
Five-year average ........sceeeees 87 
Ten-year A@VETABe .........ececeeee 79 
Wichita 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 6-12 ...... 118,800 90,421 76 
Previous week .. 118,800 80,313 68 
Year ago ....... 118,800 115,480 97 
Two years ago .. 118,800 118,107 100 
Five-year @VerTage .....5sseeessees 83 
Ten-year average ..........eeeeeee 78 
Salina 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 6-12 ...... 100,200 88,476 88 
Previous week .. 100,200 88,861 89 
Year ago ....... 100,200 94,349 94 
Two years ago .. 100,200 97,937 98 
Five-year average ......6...ssees 90 
Ten-year average .............0005 85 


55 Representative Mills Outside of 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour %o ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Nov. 6-12 ...... 1,001,100 772,706 77 
Previous week . .1,001,100 776,913 78 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 936,120 93 
Two years ago .. 944,280 942,904 100 


Five-year average ..........-..06+. 
Ten-year average ................. 80 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Nov. 6-12 ...... 762,914 524,756 69 
Previous week .. 757,214 *544,043 72 
YORl BOS sixiccs 780,964 622,123 80 
Two years ago .. 791,466 597,109 75 
Five-year average ..........cce00% 70 
Ten-year average .........0..ee006 65 


*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 
July 





oO 





Nov. 13, 
1947 1946 1949 1948 
93 94 13,976,475 14,903,097 
98 100 24,301,545 30,087,724 
101 88 10,449,196 10,917,423 
75 72 10,119,629 11,401,914 
111 92 5,160,926 6,678,077 
94 91 64,007,771 73,988,235 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output = _ tivity 
Nov. 6-12 ...... 381,360 276,534 7 
Previous week .. 381,360 *311,389 82 
Year ago ....... 378,960 307,493 81 
Two years ago .. 378,360 368,876 97 
Five-year average ..........+ss00: 82 
TOMVORE GVGTORS wiiicccccccccceses 71 


*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Mov, 6-32 ....6. 662,400 416,611 63 

Previous week .. 662,400 *453,713 68 

Be GE vein gee 666,600 544,798 82 

Two years ago .. 666,600 605,409 91 

Five-year Average ........seeseees 73 

Ten-year average .........665eee0e 68 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 6-12 ...... 606,000 581,894 9 

Previous week .. 606,000 *585,336 97 

Year ago ....... 604,200 547,901 91 

Two years ago .. 601,200 604,215 101 

Five-year average .........eseeeeee 87 

Ten-year A@VETABC ... secs seeeccese 77 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Nov. 6-12 ...... 243,000 156,796 65 
Previous week .. 243,000 173,699 71 
Year ago ....... 243,000 244,629 104 
Two years ago .. 223,320 263,346 11 
Five-year A@Verage .......0-seeeeee 83 
Ten-year A@VeCTABC .... cece cee eneee 73 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

) ae) eae 146,400 81,749 56 
Previous week .. 146,400 78,757 54 
Year ago ....... 146,400 109,480 75 
Two years ago .. 140,010 139,403 100 
Five-year Average ....--.scseveees 80 
Ten-year AVeTage .........ecseeeee 76 


MILLFEED OUTPUT ’ 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kensas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
milifeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*’—, -——Buffalot— 


-~Combined**—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 







Nov. 6-12 ...... 26,424 510,634 13,477 
Previous week.. 24,714 714,916 
Two weeks ago. 25,546 15,892 
1948 ... «+» 30,598 622,808 16,525 
1947 - 30,737 623,776 18,384 
1946 vs «+ 20,632 506,159 8,56 
RSS --» 26,066 622,724 19,078 
Five-yr. average 28,271 657,220 17,206 


289,441 11,373 217,529 50,274 1,017,604 
$11,861 $51,491 
12,177 53,615 
297,503 10,673 223,183 57,796 1,143,494 
366,841 11,783 204,624 60,904 1,195,241 
295,274 11,940 187,529 60,068 988,962 
354,673 10,712 215,978 54,856 1,093,375 
320,746 11,296 209,769 56,773 1,087,735 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





amount of wheat remaining in the 
territory. 

Crop conditions took a turn for the 
better last week, with heavy rains 
blanketing the wheat growing sec- 
tions. The winter wheat area is spot- 
ty and some sections did not get win- 
ter acreage put in due to the dry fall. 
Spring wheat acreage will be larger 
than usual. Acreage quotas have re- 
sulted in heavy plantings of winter 
barley, especially east of the moun- 
tains. The moisture received last 


week was highly welcomed by farm- 
ers. 


———BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOIN CHICAGO BOARD 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade has 
elected the following persons to mem- 
bership in the board of trade: Gil- 
bert C. Swanson, C. A. Swanson & 
Sons, Omaha; Arba C. Ballard, Halle 
& Steiglitz, New York City, and Leo 
B. Stern, Chicago. 
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Enriched White Flour for the Japanese 


x k * 


k &k * 


x * * 


Recovery Program Offers Wider Opportanity for American Wheat 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Suggestions 
for improving the health and attitude 
of the Japanese people by supple- 
menting their diet with enriched 
white bread have been made by John 
L. Locke, president and general man- 
ager of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle. They were considered 
by Rep. Lowell Stockman (R., Ore.) 
appropriate for publication in the 
Congressional Record and are repro- 
duced here in full as eminently ap- 
propriate for the reader family of 
this journal. (Editorial comment on 
page 29.) 

vv 


URING normal periods prior 
D to the war, the Japanese peo- 

ple relied largely upon rice 
for the cereal portion of their diet. 
In spite of the highly developed rice 
culture, the country was unable to 
raise sufficient rice to feed its popu- 
lation. Rice and, to a limited extent, 
other cereals were imported to sup- 
plement their diet. Food imports 
1930-34 averaged 4 million metric 
tons per year. This would be the 
equivalent of 148 million bushels of 
wheat, 

During the period of occupation, 
it has been necessary for the Army 
to supply approximately 35% of the 
total food requirements for the 80 
odd million people in Japan. This 
has been accomplished in the main 
by shipments of wheat originating in 
the Pacific Northwest. From Jan. 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1949, approximately 
1,300,000 long tons of wheat were 
shipped to Japan. During this same 
period approximately 50,000 tons of 
flour were shipped. During the year 
of 1948, flour was shipped to the ex- 
tent of 411,000 tons. 

This wheat has been processed in 
Japan. The substantial milling in- 
dustry of Japan has been operated 
at full capacity to process the maxi- 
mum wheat possible. In addition, 
some has been ground in primitive 
hammer mills and some, we under- 
stand, has been cooked and fed as 
wheat. The flour produced in the 
flour mills has varied from 92 to 
94% extraction, and is a whole wheat 
type meal when produced in primi- 
tive hammer mills. The bread pro- 
duced from this flour is of a dirty 
and unappetizing appearance. It is 
not a food product that would en- 
courage people accustomed to rice 
to ‘supplement their diet permanently 
with wheat products. 

On the other hand, it is reported 
to.us that long lines formed at dis- 
tribution outlets and bakeries when 





John L. Locke 


white flour and good bread was avail- 
able. 
Orient Likes White Flour 


The popularity of white flour in 
countries producing and accustomed 
to eating rice and corn is well known 
to the milling industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. The Philippines are a 
good example. From a small begin- 
ning a generation ago, wheat and 


white bread consumption has grown 
until bread forms a substantial and 
important part in the diet and econ- 
omy of the Philippines. 

We have the same opportunity in 
Japan. First, we have the opportunity 
to improve the health and diet of the 
Japanese people. There is some rea- 
son to believe that a change in diet 
might so change the health and atti- 
tude of that warlike people that we 
could live with them with improved 
peace and harmony. 

Recent studies made in Newfound- 
land give significant proof of the im- 
proved health of a people when their 
diet was supplemented with enriched 
white flour and where no other sig- 
nificant change was made in their 
diet. In the Newfoundland studies, 
the experiment in nutritional food 
values was conducted with controls 
as demanded by scientists and yet on 
a scale large enough to be impressive 
to the layman. 

This study, started in 1944, was 
resurveyed in 1948. During that four 
(Continued on page 26) 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS CITIZENS ELEVATOR 


VERMONTVILLE, MICH, — Earl 
B. Hepker, manager of the Citizens 
Elevator Co., Vermontville, for 21 
years, and the largest stockholder of 
of the company, has sold his interest 
to Charles F. Craig, Webberville, 
Mich., who has taken over manage- 
ment of the business, and also be- 
come secretary-treasurer of the firm. 











India, Pakistan Abandon Plans for 


Increase in Acreage Sown to Wheat 


LONDON—Plans made by India 
for the attainment of self-sufficiency 
in food grain production and by Pak- 
istan for increasing her stake in the 
world’s export wheat market are 
scheduled for reduction. The decision 
in both countries is attributed by 
observers to changes in the economic 
situation as a restilt of the devalua- 
tion of currencies. 

Pandit Nehru, prime minister of 
India, recently announced plans 
which if successful, would have had 
the effect of making India indepen- 
dent of foreign sources of supply by 
1951. Although traders were pessi- 
mistic about India’s ability to attain 
this objective to the extent envis- 
aged, there was little doubt that the 
requirements of imported grain would 
have been severely cut. Official con- 
cern at the drain on foreign cur- 
rency brought about by the need to 





Orient Grain Market Study Set 


WASHINGTON—A study of the 
market for U.S. grain and grain prod- 
ucts—particularly wheat and wheat 
products—is getting under way. The 
study, under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act program of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be con- 
ducted and financed by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations and 
the states of Washington and Oregon. 

Three men are leaving this month 
to survey food habits and consump- 
tion and foreign trade in grain and 
grain products in Japan, the Philip- 
pine Republic, the Malayan Federa- 





tion, Singapore, Indonesia, Siam and 
India. They are Edward J. Bell, ad- 
ministrator, Oregon Wheat Commis- 
sion; Archie M. Camp, president of 
the North Pacific Grain Growers 
Assn., who is employed by the Wash- 
ington State Department of Agricul- 
ture to study foreign market out- 
lets, and Henry A. Baehr, director of 
the Bryo Co. laboratories, Chicago, 
who will represent the OFAR as a 
marketing specialist. Mr. Baehr is on 
leave of absence from the Bryo Co. 

Facts will be gathered regarding 
the marketing, processing and use of 
grain and grain products. 


import wheat and other grains was 
the main reason for the preparation 
of the “grow more food” program. 
In consequence of devaluation, the 
Indian authorities have now decided 
that it would be more advantageous 
economically to grow crops which 
would find a ready export market. 
Accordingly, increased acreages are 
to be sown to cotton and jute at the 
expense of grain. 

Trade opinion is that India’s grain 
requirements will remain at their 
present level and might even increase 
by 1951 because of the rapidly grow- 
ing population. In line with this 
changed situation is the attempt by 
the Indian government to obtain one 
million tons of wheat from the U.S. 
in exchange for mica and manganese. 
While Indian officials are optimistic 
concerning the outcome of these ne- 
gotiations, some anxiety has been ex- 
pressed that the barter plan may 
fail because of the high price now 
quoted for U.S. wheat. 

The arrival of Pandit Nehru in 
London Nov. 8 after his visit to the 
U.S. coincided with reports that ne- 
gotiations for making of the bilateral 
agreement had been concluded. In- 
dian officials in London, however, 
refused to comment upon the re- 
port. The urgent need for increased 
grain imports is believed to be one 
of the subjects discussed when Mr. 
Nehru met Sir Stafford Cripps and 
the British prime minister, Clement 
Attlee. He also saw Lord McGowan, 
head of the Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, concerning, it is understood, 
plans for the extension of fertilizer 
production in India for the benefit of 
agriculture. One plant at Sindri, 
planned in 1944, is already well ad- 
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vanced in the production of nitro- 
gen fertilizer. : 

Financial circles in London are 
concerned at the rate of drawing by 
India from the sterling area’s dol- 
lar pool during the past 12 months. 
This is attributed to the need for 
wheat in substitution for the former 
extensive imports of rice. While the 
exchange of manganese is recognized 
as a necessary expedient, it is point- 
ed out that this commodity is an 
important dollar earner. 

India’s need for wheat has been 
increased by the refusal of Pakistan 
to supply any more wheat as a result 
of the disagreement on the values of 
their respective currencies. Trade be- 
tween the two countries is virtually 
at a standstill and the situation is 
not expected to improve until the two 
governments come to some agree- 
ment, a solution which appears un- 
likely at present. This financial im- 
passe also made some contribution 
to the Indian decision to slow down 
the grain production program be- 
cause it served to underline India’s 
dependence upon Pakistan for im- 
ports of cotton and jute. It is under- 
stood that when. the original plans 
for attaining self-sufficiency in food 
by 1951 were formulated the impor- 
tance of this matter was not suffi- 
ciently stressed. 

The Pakistan government has also 
decided that the changed economic 
situation arising from devaluation 
requires a cut in the program for 
growing more wheat with a view to 
expanding her export trade. Crops 
such as cotton, mustardseed and oil- 
seeds which are considered to provide 
lucrative export possibilities, are al- 
ready being planned in preference to 
wheat. 

The population of Pakistan is also 
growing rapidly and some trade ob- 
servers assume that future imports 
of grain may be required. A crop 
failure would make this assumption 
a certainty. 

Pakistan’s potential wheat custo- 
mers, principally some middle eastern 
and Mediterranean countries, will 
have to look elsewhere for their sup- 
plies. Although the shortage of dol- 
lars is a limiting factor some will 
have to use North American sources 
of supply although Russia is stated 
to look upon these areas as a pos- 
sible outlet for her surplus wheat 
production. It is known that the 
Russians are anxious to extend their 
markets, a fact which is evidenced 
by her readiness to supply India and 
Pakistan and adjacent countries in 
the past. Russia will be a formidable 
competitor to other wheat exporting 
countries in those countries previous- 
ly coming in the Pakistan sphere of 
influence. . 

Observers comment that the back- 
ground to the food and financial prob- 
lems faced by India and Pakistan is 
the fear that inability to maintain 
the standard of living of an increas- 
ing population might lead to the ex- 
tension of Communism in the coun- 
tries of the far east. This fear has 
been intensified by the success of the 
Communist forces in China and is 
believed to*be a major reason fo” 
causing the U.S. and British govern- 
ments to take active steps to eas» 
the. food situation. This, therefore, 
may indicate an extension of grain 
exports from the U.S. since supplies 
in the sterling area are limited. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MILLERS TO HEAR ENGINEER 

CHICAGO—Charles A. Lang, vic 
president and chief engineer for Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 
will speak on modern mills and ma- 
chinery at the dinner meeting of th: 
Chicago Millers Club, Nov. 17. It wil 
be held at the Furniture Club. 
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HEAVY DUTY VACUUM CLEANING EQUIPMENT IS 
| ANOTHER SAFEGUARD FOR VALIER’S CUSTOMERS 


Specially designed nozzles reach into 


machine openings and other locations 





not ordinarily accessible in broom 
: and brush cleaning, thereby eliminat- 


0 ing hidden insect breeding grounds. 


: Cleaning by stationary central vac- 
uum differs radically and is far supe- 
rior to old fashioned methods still 
generally in use in most mills. The 
t vacuum nozzle, plus powerful suction, 


d removes all dirt and dust instead of 





spreading it to other surfaces. 


Heavy Duty Vacuum in Action 


At Valier’s the Floors, Walls, Ceilings and Machinery Are 
Kept Scrupulously Clean 


USE VALIER’S FLOUR 
WITH CONFIDENCE 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


— FOR SMOOTHER 
BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 








J. P. BURRUS, President J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 
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a fo 
foundation for Permanent Success. 


Kc MIDAS means 2ualily 


1 1 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 4 
Minneapolis <> Minnesota 
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|] BREAD AND CAKE 









FLOURS 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














From experience comes faith. 
And the experience of hundreds 
of users has built faith in these 
brand names — SILK FLOSS 
and SANTA FE TRAIL. That 
is the kind of faith that sells 
flour for a jobber. These supe- 
rior flours build the satisfied cus- 
tomers that every business must 
have to succeed. Try them. 




















Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 















FOR BAKERS 








Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


















NEW IN NAME ONLY 


HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 

mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 
any of our offices listed on the right. 


Int 





GRAIN 


erstat 


ORPORATI 
















KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 






OMAHA 
Farm Credit Bldg. © Atlantic 6516 





Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. * Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 
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Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 

So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 
pass rigid baking tests. 

If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 
results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 
which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


Pillsbury’ 
ie BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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F» (inocery Pronucrs News 








CRANBERRY AND BAKING PROMOTION—The American Cranberry 
Exchange’s campaign to sell fresh cranberries has provided a tie-in 
opportunity for flour and mix sales. As illustrated above, housewives 
can provide an extra treat with baked cranberry pies and tarts. The 
promotion is appropriate, too, for the fall and winter holiday season. 





Independent Retail Food Stores 


Report Bigger 


Independent retail food _ stores’ 
business, as measured by tonnage 
volume, showed a higher average dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1949 
than during the same period of 1948, 
according to a survey by the Na- 
tional Assn. of Retail Grocers. 

However, the dollar volume aver- 
age in most stores was lower, reflect- 
ing lower prices, the survey indicat- 
ed. Most retailers also lowered their 
margins during the period, the asso- 
ciation said. 

Meanwhile, almost 75% of the mer- 
chants expressed optimism in report- 
ing business prospects for the re- 
mainder of the year. They felt busi- 





U.S. CIVILIANS TAKE 
80% OF FOOD 
* 


On a physical quantity basis, more 
than 80% of the U.S. food distributed 
in the fiscal year 1948-49 went to 
civilians in this country. They took 
82.3% of the total; exports, includ- 
ing military shipments of food to 
occupied areas, accounted for 16.2%; 
U.S. military services took 1.1% for 
troops stationed at home and abroad, 
and the noncontiguous territories 
of the U.S. received 0.4%. For some 
commodities, such as meat, vegetables 
ani eggs U. S. civilians consumed 
practically all of the supplies. On the 
other hand, slightly more than half, 
50.6%, of the wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts was exported — U.S. civilians 
taking 48.5%. 








Tonnage Volume 


ness would be at least as good or 
better than in the last quarter of 
1948. 

Forty-nine percent of the stores 
surveyed indicated dollar volume dur- 
ing the first nine months was down, 
with drops ranging from 5 to 38%, 
while 43% of the stores found dollar 
volume better. Eight percent re- 
ported it about the same. 

Tonnage volume was_ reported 
greater by 54% of the retailers—the 
increases ranging up to 50%. Among 
the 36% indicating lower tonnage, 
the reductions were mostly less 
than 5%. 

Margins were lower in 72% of 
the stores, with the reductions bring- 
ing net profits to an average of 1% 
to 3%. 
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VIRGINIA FIRM ENTERS 
PREPARED MIX BUSINESS 


ROANOKE, VA.— Roanoke City 
Mills, Inc., is entering the prepared 
mix field with three products as start- 
ers—a corn bread mix, a hot roll mix 
and a biscuit mix. 

This flour mill, one of the first 
with headquarters in the South to 
jump into the mix field, is beginning 
its new business in its trucking ter- 
ritory. 

Roanoke City Mills has been pre- 
paring for the new venture for the 
last six months. Named for one of 
the firm’s long-established domestic 
flour brands, the new line will be 
called Light White mixes. 

M: F. Ring, Jr., assistant director 





of sales, is supervising the division. 
The new line made its first appear- 
ance in the Roanoke area Sept. 15. 
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Super Market Data 


CHICAGO—A detailed report cov- 
ering the various phases of super 
market operation is being offered by 
the Super Market Institute, Chicago. 
The report, called “The Super Market 
Industry Speaks,” is based on a sur- 
vey of institute members on their 
operations and plans. It includes in- 
formation on sales, expenses, buying, 
merchandising, and personnel work. 
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Attempts to Sway 
Opinion Continue 


in A. & P. Case 


The federal government’s civil suit 
against the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. is continuing to stir up 
differences of opinion expressed 
through advertising as well as news 
columns. 

. A. & P. is not scheduled to file its 
answer to the anti-trust complaint 
until Dec. 9, and Department of Jus- 
tice officials have said the case will 
not be heard until next spring. Con- 


sequently, activity has consisted 
largely of attempts to influence 
opinion. 


Through advertisements and state- 
ments, A. & P. has emphasized the 
argument that breaking up of its 
national operations would raise food 
prices. At the same time, other com- 
panies, chiefly chains, have also de- 
fended A. & P. in advertising and 
comment. 

For example, George Friedland, 
president, Food Fair Stores, said: 
“In past years the government sued 
to bring prices down. Now it is suing 
a chain organization which keep 
prices down.” 

Support of the government action, 
meanwhile, has come chiefly from in- 


dependent retail and wholesale gro- . 


cers and their organizations. Some of 
their advertising has denied A. & P. 


‘claims and has cited criminal pro- 


ceedings against the company. 

J. Howard McGrath, U.S. attor- 
ney general, entered the dispute to 
deny that the government is attack- 
ing the company’s “bigness or effi- 
ciency.” He said the suit is intended 
to curb the chain’s “vicious prac- 
tices and restraints” and he de- 
nounced the firm for “slick adver- 
tising designed to deceive the Amer- 
ican public.” 
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FISHER COMPANY CONDUCTS 
RETAIL FLOUR PROMOTION 


SEATTLE—Inducements for both 
retailers and consumers were offered 
in a recent promotion of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

Retailers were offered such things 











Food Packaging 


with Aroma 


Here’s a new angle in food 
packaging you can put your 
nose to. 

Packages with aromas to 
match their contents may be 
on the way, reports Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. Many 
paper manufacturers are now 
adding small amounts of vanil- 
la-like chemicals to their prod- 
ucts, the company says. Rea- 
son: The demand from manu- 
facturers of such products as 
cookies and candies for “tasty“ 
containers. 

The chemicals used, Monsan- 
to says, are vanillin, ethavan 
and coumarin, all employed for 
some time to flavor or enhance 
the aromas of food products 
themselves. In the paper mills 
the chemicals are used in two 
ways—incorporated in the pulp 
or pressed into the finished 
paper. 














as prizes for window displays and a 
2¢ reward on each premium coupon 
handled for the company. Consumers, 
in addition to getting premiums, could 
obtain prizes for completing sen- 
tences praising recipes listed in a 
Fisher advertisement. 
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BETTER FRUIT FLAVOR 
SEEN IN TAX CHANGE 


WASHINGTON—Rapid expansion 
of the fruit-essence industry and 
tastier fruit-flavored foods should re- 
sult from recent changes in alcoho! 
tax laws, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture research experts report. 

The changes; permit manufacture 
of fruit “essences” without payment 
of the $9-a-gallon tax formerly im- 
posed. Although fruit concentrates 














ON THE BAG—Community servic: 
as well as straight commercial adver - 
tising can be forwarded throug) 
printing on the ordinary paper groc 
ery bag. To help promote the Com 
munity Chest, retailers obtained bag- 
as pictured above from Union Bag 4 
Paper Corp. 
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must still meet certain requirements, 
the revisions exempt them from the 
tax and other provisions of the bev- 
erage-alcohol laws. 

New volatile fruit-flavor concen- 
trates normally contain more than 
0.5% ethyl alcohol, which would 
make them taxable. However, they 
are unsuitable for beverage use in 
undiluted -form, and the new tax 
regulations take this into account. 
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Sales Volume Can 
Be Increased by 
Macaroni Display 


Food retailers, conscious of house- 
wives’ shopping for low-budget com- 
binations, are putting macaroni prod- 
ucts in prominent display positions, 
says Robert M. Green, director of 
the National Macaroni Institute. 

“Every smart store owner knows 
that the sale of a macaroni product 
means one or more additional sales,” 
Mr. Green said. “It might be cheese 
with macaroni, meat with spaghetti, 








BUTTER SALES PUSH—tThe “most 
extensive and best coordinated” sales 
drive in butter industry history is 
being launched this month by the 
American Dairy Assn. The campaign 
which will be climaxed in February, 
offers tie-in opportunities for flour, 
flour products and baked goods sales. 
“Butter ’n Waffles” is the theme 
for November, as illustrated above 
in an association advertisement. Lat- 
er the promotion will become even 
more extensive, it is promised. 








fish with noodles, vegetables with 
any macaroni product or other com- 
binations.” 

Displays can be changed from week 
to week without frequent repetition, 
Mr. Green pointed out, for there is 
no limit to the number of economical 
main dish combinations that can be 
suggested. 

The sale of soups, for example, 
can be bolstered by displays that in- 
ciude egg noodles or macaroni, he 
said. 

“Housewives in every city like the 
stores today that suggest these low- 
budget combinations for everyday 
eating,” Mr. Green said. 
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Super Market Men 
Receive Advertising 
Advice in Handbook 


Authoritative information on super 
market advertising, merchandising 
and sales promotion is contained in a 
new handbook being published by the 
Super Market Institute. 

The publication, the first extensive 
textbook in the field, contains ma- 
terial from the advertising clinic con- 
ducted by 10 experts at the institute’s 
annual convention at Chicago last 
spring. It is entitled “A Handbook on 
Super Market Advertising and Pro- 
motion.” 

Don Parsons, executive director of 
the institute, said, ‘Advertising and 
promotion managers will find this 
new supermarket advertising ‘bible’ 
of invaluable assistance in their un- 
ceasing efforts to create greater vol- 
ume and faster store turnover 
through improved store advertising.” 
The statement was made in a letter 
accompanying distribution of the 
books to institute members. 
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FRUIT PRICES EXPECTED 
TO ADVANCE NEXT YEAR 


WASHINGTON — Deciduous fruit 
prices may be a little higher next 
year, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. Demand is expected 
to be nearly as strong as in 1949, 
and a somewhat smaller crop is ex- 
pected. 

Production of citrus fruits may be 
somewhat larger, however. 

Export subsidy programs are ex- 
pected to stimulate foreign demand 
and move any surplus fruit. 








Retailing Trend 





Chain Stores’ Share of Food 
Sales Continues to Inerease 


The trend toward an increased proportion of grocery sales by chain 
stores since the war has continued, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


reports. 


Between 1945 and 1948, chain store sales increased 100% while all 
grocery and combination store sales rose 68%. Between June, 1948, and 
June, 1949, sales by chain stores increased slightly while sales by all stores 
dropped off somewhat—thus continuing the trend of the chains toward a 


greater share of sales. 


Before World War II, the ratio of grocery and combination chain 
store sales to the total sales of grocery and combination stores was increas- 
ing and reached 39% in 1941. During the war and period of price control, 
when the importance of competition was less, the percentage of chain store 
sales decreased, dropping to 33% in 1945. After the war, however, the chains’ 
proportion of sales picked up again and returned by the end of 1948 to 


the record 1941 figure of 39%. 


The number of grocery and combination chain stores has decreased 
since the end of the war, dropping 10% between 1945 and 1947, and the 
number of independent stores has increased considerably. The trend, of 
course, has been to larger stores, the government agency points out. Recently 
the larger chains have shown the largest gain in sales, and even the smaller 
chains appear to be showing larger gains in sales than the larger indepen- 


dents, the economists say. 
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TRENDS IN OUR EATING HABITS* 
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5-YEAR MOVING AVERAGE CENTERED 
PER CAPITA CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION, UNITED STATES 
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SIGNIFICANT CHANGES—As shown in the chart above, there have 
been significant changes over the last four decades in the average 
per capita consumption of selected foods by civilians. Consumption of 
fruits and vegetables, dairy products and fats and oils has been increas- 
ing, while consumption of grain products and potatoes has been decreas- 
ing. The trends reflect changes in eating habits accompanying changes 
in income, marketing and other factors. 


Per Capita Food Consumption 
in 1950 to Equal 1949 Rate 


Food consumption per capita in 
the U.S. probably will be at least as 
high in 1950 as this year and may 
even increase slightly. 

This prediction is made by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, 
which points out that consumer pur- 
chases next year will be encouraged 
by plentiful supplies and slightly 
lower retail prices. 

Food supplies for the remainder of 
1949 and early 1950 are a little larg- 
er in general than they were a year 
earlier. Very large crops of grain 
again this year will provide plenti- 
ful supplies of cereal products for 
food, large feed supplies and substan- 
tial amounts for export. 

Pork output is increasing even 
more than seasonally, and dairy and 
poultry and egg production are, at 
higher rates. Fresh vegetable output 
is lower and the 1949 canned vege- 
table pack is down somewhat, but 
supplies of various other foods may 
be large, at least in relation to de- 
mand. 

Grain Consumption 

The outlook for supplies and con- 
sumption of grains and their food 
products in the year ahead is quite 
similar to the situation in 1948-49. 
The 1949 crops of wheat and corn 
were of near-record proportions, and 
other crops also were large. ° 

Although the retail prices of some 
of the grain products may be slightly 
lower next year, reflecting further 
the decline during the past year in 
grain prices, little change from cur- 
rent domestic consumption per c2pita 
appears likely. Accordingly, large 
supplies will be available for export. 
For the 1949-50 year, wheat flour 
prices may average slightly below a 
year earlier. 

Although little change is seen in 
per capita consumption of grain 
products in the coming year, there 
has been a continuing decline in per 
capita consumption of wheat flour, 
other cereal products and other 
grains and grain products in recent 
years. The average per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour and other 
wheat cereal products in the prewar 
years was 220 lb. (grain equivalent). 
It then declined to 207 lb. in the fis- 


cal year 1945-46, 202 lb. in 1946-47, 
201 lb. in 1947-48 and 196 lb. in 
1948-49. Per capita consumption of 
other grains and grain products 
dropped from 47.7 lb. in prewar years 
to 43.9 lb. in 1948-49. 

Other Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics figures show that the total 
distribution of U.S. food supplies in 
fiscal year 1948-49 was 305,527 mil- 
lion pounds. The total for wheat and 
wheat products was 59,448 million 
pounds (grain equivalent). Of the 
wheat total, 48.5% went to USS. 
civilians, .6% to U.S. military person- 
nel, .2% to U.S. territories and 50.6% 
for export. 

The possibility of a slightly higher 
overall rate of civilian per capita 
consumption of food arises from 
forecasts of increases in pork, eggs, 
butter, frozen foods, perhaps fresh 
vegetables and other products. 
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PUMPKIN PIE TIME—Thanksgiv- 
ing and fall mean pumpkin pie, and 
that means sales of flour and pie 
crust mix to go into the ple. One of 
the promotions, illustrated above, 
urges housewives to make coconut 
pumpkin chiffon pie. The American 
Dairy Assn., Genéral Foods, Pet Milk 
Co. and milling firms are among the 
sponsors of the merchandising event, 
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BROWN ’N SERVE—A new “Brown ’n Serve” baking process appears 
to be on the way to wide use. The technique, which allows the housewife to 
give the final browning or baking to pre-processed bread products from 
commercial bakeries, has been hailed as a revolutionary approach to greater 
per capita consumption of bread. The process was announced recently by 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, which is making it available to the industry 
“with no strings attached.” (The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 8.) Research 
on packaging and handling of the product has shown no distribution prob- 
lem, and a survey has indicated exceptionally high consumer acceptance. 
The baker needs no special equipment to turn out “Brown ’n Serve” rolls 
and the housewife is expected to welcome the convenience in serving fresh- 
baked products with the least possible effort and time expenditure. Mean- 
while, bakers have been putting the new process into use and have 
been rushing to test consumer acceptance. The technique was originated 
in a small Florida bakeshop. and attracted the attention of General Mills. 














A preliminary study of home baking is being completed by the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. This was reported at the asso- 
ciation’s fall meeting at Greensboro, N.C. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Oct. 25.) Results of the study will be outlined at a meeting of 
family flour millers to be held Jan. 12 at Louisville, Ky. The home 
baking committee of the association will have charge of the com- 
plete program for the winter meeting of the association at that time. 


THE INSECT PROBLEM—The Food and Drug Administration has 
come up with a new policy regarding insect fragmentation in flour—the 
policy of holding millers responsible for fragmentation content of flour 
produced from wheat infected with weevils, The Northwestern Miller of 
Nov. 8 reports. The policy was made public following the seizure in Phila- 
delphia of a shipment of flour said to be infested with insect fragments. 
Investigation of the sanitary condition of the mill which produced the flour 
turned up no complaint there, but the government agency held that the 
mill was responsible. The FDA says prudent millers will maintain sani- 
tary conditions and use reasonable care in milling wheat where hidden 
infestation might be suspected. And in the seizure at Philadelphia, FDA 
concluded that the extent of hidden infestation should have manifested 
itself and caused the miller to halt production from the particular lot of 
wheat. The seizure is believed to be the first of its nature, since the flour 
was condemned solely on the presence of insect fragments. Meanwhile, FDA 
says it has about completed a plan to cope with the problem. And, for 
millers, the seizure has demonstrated the need for the current campaign 
to reduce hidden infestation. 


U.S. flour production in October, as indicated by reports to 
The Northwestern Miller (Nov. 8), increased over the September 
output. Flour mills reporting their production to this publication 
turned out 15,333,240 sacks of flour last month—representing an 
increase of 921,597 sacks over the September production. However, 
these same mills reported a higher output in October last year— 
16,823,726 sacks. Two years ago, the production for October was 
18,248,441 sacks. Assuming these mills accounted for a little more 
than 70% of the total U.S. production, the output for all mills last 
month was 21,718,000 sacks. 


FOOD PROFIT HEARINGS—Hearings on food profit margins will be 
resumed Nov. 28 by the Senate subcommittee which set out to investigate 
the utilization of fats and oils, The Northwestrn Miller of Nov. 8 reports. 
Original aims of the committee have been widely expanded, with food 
processing industries winding up as the major target. Some members of 
the group have alleged that broad profit margins are responsible for high 
retail prices of bread, milk and butter, although the farm return on these 
commodities has dropped. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has delayed the effective 
date of proposed hikes in Railway Express Agency rates on bakery 
products until May 27, 1950, according to The Northwestern Miller 
of Nov. 8. The commission indicated that it will investigate the rates 
and hold a hearing to determine whether the increases should be 
ruled out altogether. An increase of 10 to 20% in express rates had 
been scheduled to go into effect Oct. 28. 


BAKERS GROUP OFFICIALS—The new chairman of the board of the 
American Bakers Assn. is M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the board of Continen- 
tal Baking Co., New York. Mr. Marshall, who succeeds Harry W. Zinsmaster 
of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., was elected at the associa- 
tion’s annual convention and the Baking Industry Exposition at Atlantic 
City. (The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 25.) Named president of the associa- 
tion was Eugene K. Quigg, Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co. He succeeds Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver. 


Government officials report that certain types of Office of Price 
Administration records must be kept by business firms until Jan. 1, 
1952, according to a story in The Northwestern Miller of Nov. &. 
Required to hold on to their records are those who have litigation 
pending under OPA regulations, or who received subsidy payments 
under OPA, or who did business with the government during OPA 
operation. 
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STACK ’EM UP—A stack of buckwheat cakes as high as a 27-story 
building—that’s how many were served to the more tian 100,000 visitors 
who were on hand for the three-day Preston County Buckwheat Festival 
at Kingwood, W. Va. Members of civic and church groups baked the 
cakes which were served to some 500 persons at each sitting in the 
community building. Above, hungry visitors await their cakes. Gov. 
Okey L. Patteson was present to crown the festival’s Queen Ceres. 





Premiums Getting Greater Use 
as Sales Stimulators in U.S. 


Businessmen know full well that 
housewives are out to get the most 
for their dollars everytime they open 
their purses. 

One result of this, it is pointed 
out, is increased offering of hundreds 
of premiums—everything from fancy 
rings to printed feed sacks—as sales 
builders. 

Tide, a magazine of advertising, 
marketing and public relations news, 
has published an extensive report on 
the use and value of premiums. 

Last year, Tide says, 8,000 U.S. 
advertisers put out $800 million in 
premiums, and this year the total 
may go over $1 billion, double the top 
amount before the war. 

Like contests, premiums are pri- 
marily a “hypodermic for lagging 
sales,” but they do have disadvan- 
tages. Among the disadvantages list- 
ed by Tide: They have to be stopped 








COMFORTABLE ADVERTISING— 
It isn’t possible to travel very far in 
Omaha, Neb., without being remind- 
ed that shoppers can “Save more at 
Hinky-Dinky Food Stores, an Omaha 


Institution.” The regional chain, 
which has headquarters in Omaha, 
made arrangements with the Omaha 
Transit Bench Go. to place 50 adver- 
tising benches at important bus and 
street car stops in the city. It is es- 
timated that the benches and signs, 
placed in spots with the heaviest 
traffic, are viewed by several hundred 
thousand persons daily. 





as well as started, an unwieldy; 
equity in unredeemed coupons may; 
be built up if the coupon-type is 
used, the offer may fail to pull and 
leave the sponsor with large amounts 
of gadgets, and too much faith may 
be placed in them. 

The three types of premium opera- 
tions are the coupon-catalog, the self- 
liquidating or box-top-and-coin, and 
the direct, where the premium is 
part of the item sold. 

A considerable number of food con- 
cerns as well as soap companies offer 
premiums as standard practice. 

However, G. M. Philpott, vice pres- 
ident in charge of advertising at Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis, is quoted 
by Tide as saying competition in the 
juvenile premium field will get in- 
creasingly stiff. And he recommends 
“more ingenuity and better prices 
for premiums for which there is a 
charge.” 

Among other firms with the self- 
liquidating premiums, General Foods, 
the Kellogg Co. and Quaker Oats 
Co. are mentioned by Tide. The di- 
rect premium technique of General 
Mills, Inc., in stamping cut-out 
masks, dolls, etc., on Wheaties boxes 
also gains attention in the report. 
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GMI OFFICIAL URGES 
IMPROVED PACKAGING 


NEW YORK—Continued improve- 
ment in packaging was urged by 
Arthur D. Hyde, vice president o! 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, a‘ 
the recent meeting here of the Pack- 
aging Institute. 

Mr. Hyde said packages should pro- 
vide salesmanship and consumer sat- 
isfaction, lower distribution costs and 
protection for the product. With 
higher freight rates, he said, light 
weight packages which take up lit- 
tle space are needed. 
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GAIN MADE IN FRUIT 
FREEZING BY CO-OPS 
WASHINGTON — Farm coopera 
tives froze nearly 59 million pounds 
of deciduous fruits and berries and 
6.7 million pounds of vegetables i 
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1947-48, the U.S. Department of 

ture has reported. The amount 
of frozen fruits handled was almost 
twice the total for 1945-46, but the 
amount of frozen vegetables proc- 
essed dropped from 4 to 2% of the 
U.S. total. 

Some 17.5 million cases of citrus 
juices and segments, 10 million cases 
of other fruits and fruit products 
and 7.7 million cases of vegetables 
were canned by cooperatives. 

Sales value of the cooperative pack 
for major horticultural products. in 
1947-48 totaled nearly $230 million, 
about $55 million less than the figure 
for the previous year. 
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Cooperation Between 
Wholesalers and 
Retailers Studied 


Working relationships between 
wholesale grocers and retailers are 
to be studied through a comprehen- 
sive survey of some 4,000 wholesalers. 

The recently-formed Committee on 
Modern Food Distribution, which in- 
cludes leaders in the field and facul- 
ty members of City College of New 
York, is conducting the survey aimed 
at gathering new information for the 
food industry on distribution policies 
and practices. 

The committee, in studying co- 
operation and merchandising pro- 
grams of independent wholesalers 
and retailers, is sending out a ques- 
tionnaire. Results will be announced 
at the convention of the National 
American Wholesale Grocers Assn. 
Jan. 27-31 at Atlantic City, N.J. 


Topics covered in the questionnaire 
include sales policies, pricing, office 
and warehouse operations, advertis- 
ing help for retailers, various other 
merchandising aids and special serv- 
ices such as help in modernizing and 
expanding and in training store 
workers. 
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The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint © © © by Wayne 6. Martin, Jr. 








ITH national and interna- 
W tional conditions as they are, 

it is impossible for flour dis- 
tributors to judge with any degree 
of accuracy the conditions which will 
confront them during the coming 
year. As one of the most important 
basic foods, flour will continue to 
be in good demand regardless of eco- 
nomic trends. However, conditions 
under which it is sold may be a dif- 
ferent matter. 


In order to meet whatever situa- 
tions may arise, flour distributors 
must keep their businesses on a 
liquid basis, watch credits closely and 
buy according to their merchandis- 
ing needs, rather than on a specu- 
lative basis. If they do that they 
will have nothing to fear, with one 
exception. 

That exception, of course, is price 
cutting. If this occurs to any great 
extent, either by mills or distribu- 
tors, then the industry may be in for 
trouble. However, there is absolutely 
no excuse for this, either on the part 
of millers or distributors. Both know, 
or should know, their costs of doing 
business, and prices should be quoted 
accordingly. To cut prices merely to 
gain volume is the most certain way 
of “losing money. Our hope for 1950 
is that both millers and distributors 
will recognize this fact, and conduct 
their businesses accordingly. 


HOLDING THEIR OWN—While 
much publicity has been devoted dur- 
ing the past year to the sales ad- 
vances made by chain stores and 
super markets, it appears that whole- 
sale grocers have done very well in 
holding their own in face of this 
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THE FOOD DOLLAR—The way the consumer’s food dollar has been 
divided between the farmer and marketing operations is shown in this 
chart prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The farmer’s 
share usually varies in the same direction as changes in retail cost. 
Except for 1918 and 1948-48 the farmer’s share has been below 50¢. A 
record high farmer’s share of 54¢ was recorded in 1945-46. Charges for 
marketing farm food products in 1949 are expected to average out to a 
new high, but it is believed that marketing charges in 1950 will be slight- 
ly lower than in 1948-49. Meanwhile, with lower prices and relatively 
stable marketing charges expected, the farmer’s share of the farm food 
dollar may decline in 1950 to 47¢ or 46¢. In 1948 it was 52¢ and this year 
it is about 49¢. The decline in the farmer’s share will show up chiefly 
in most of the commodity groups, including cereal products, the govern- 
ment agency predicts. On the basis of the retail price and marketing 
cost outlook, it appears that business conditions will be generally favor- 


able for agencies marketing farm products. 





strong retail competition. In fact, 
according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, wholesale grocers showed a 
slight increase on a dollar basis in 
the first six months of 1949 as com- 
pared with the same period in the 
previous year. 

For many years we have heard dire 
predictions regarding the future of 
wholesale flour and other food distri- 
butors, but the industry has gone on 
its way despite these gloomy fore- 
casts. It has met new conditions as 
they arose, has helped its indepen- 
dent retail customers remain in busi- 
ness and has been tremendously help- 
ful to thousands of small food manu- 
facturers throughout the country. 

Certainly wholesale food distribu- 
tors have many problems ahead of 
them, but they will be no more diffi- 
cult than the ones which have been 
solved in the past. Operators must 
keep their businesses in a flexible 
condition, watch credits closely and 
merchandise their products more ag- 
gressively than ever before. Those 
who do that have a good future ahead 
of them. 

HELP THE CENSUS—Flour and 
other food distributing industries re- 
ceive a great deal of help from mate- 


rial supplied by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. The data indicate many 
trends, and progressive operators use 
this information to their own advan- 
tage. 

However, data of this kind must 
come from the industry itself. The 
Bureau of the Census simply com- 
piles the information which it ob- 
tains from wholesalers. It cannot dig 
up the necessary facts out of thin 
air. It is, therefore, to the advantage 
of all food wholesalers to comply as 
promptly as possible with all re- 
quests for information which they re- 
ceive from the bureau. 


SALES COSTS ADVANCE—Flour 
and other food manufacturers are 
fully aware of the steadily advanc- 
ing costs in sales. Railroad fares are 
advancing, hotel rates are high, and 
salaries and wages have likewise in- 
creased. Because of this situation, 
some food manufacturers have de- 
creased their direct selling efforts 
and are using brokers to a greater 
extent than ever before. They assume 
that on a_ brokerage basis, their 
fixed selling costs are more stable 
than they otherwise would be. 

Processors must remember, how- 

(Continued on page 36) 





Growing Problem 


Heavy Weekend Buying 
Depletes Retail Stocks 


Heavy Friday and Saturday shop- 
ping puts many popular food items 
out-of-stock in retail stores during 
much of the weekend period—cre- 
ating a major problem for grocery 
product manufacturers, a New York 
food broker says. 

Paul Sayres of the Paul Sayres 
Co. is quoted in the publication Food 
Field Reporter as saying that increas- 
ingly concentrated weekend buying 
empties normal shelf stocks rapidly 
and makes it difficult or impossible 
for help to find time to re-stock 
them. 

Mr. Sayres said the “existing nar- 
row and limited system” of buying 
followed by most retailers does not 
prepare the stores for the peak shop- 
ping period. He pointed out that the 
problem is heightened by the grow- 
ing practice of remaining open Fri- 
day nights. 

“Unless special stocking is done in 
preparation for the weekend peak, 
there is just not enough merchandise 
to cover the needs and demands of the 
consumer,” he said. “The bigger the 
volume of the store, the more seri- 
ous is the situation because the vol- 
ume of turn-over is greater.” 

Mr. Sayres said it appears that 
major brand manufacturers must de- 
termine through intensive study the 
actual movement of their products 
during the heavy buying period. 

Armed with this information, he 
said, manufacturers should sell re- 
tailers on the “idea either of ex- 
panding a particular product’s shelf 
stock on weekends or providing a 
floor display commensurate to the 
true potential of the product in ques- 
tion.” 


“Of course, this weekend cut-of- 
stock problem, under present condi- 
tions, means not only that a manu- 
facturer loses sales but that substi- 
tutions occur when preferred items 
are not in stock,” Mr. Sayres said. 








RAISINS HELP SELL—The Raisin 
Harvest Festival which got under 
way this month is pushing use of 
raisins in home baking and in bakery 
products. And the flour or mix used 
in a pie such as the one turned out 
by the happy housewife above can 
be sold with the raisins. The Cali- 
fornia Raisin Advisory Board is pro- 
moting greater consumption of raisin 
pie, mincemeat pie, fruit cake and 
similar goods. In January a cam- 
paign will be launched to increase 
consumption of raisin bread. 





Flour for the Japanese 





(Continued from page 16) 


year period the death rate from all 
causes fell from 12.1 to 105 per 
thousand of population. The number 
of deaths from tuberculosis declined 
sharply. The rate of still births and 
of deaths of infants less than “one 
year of age was strikingly reduced. 
The average annual infant mortality 
for the city of St. John’s was re- 
duced from 102.3 to 61 per thousand 
live births. There was a noticeable 
reduction in the apathy, and improve- 
ment in the attitude of its people. 
Outward signs of malnutrition, so 
characteristic in 1944, had almost dis- 
appeared. The chemical analysis of 


the blood and urine of the people 
told the same story. 

Credit for these significant changes 
has been given to the addition of en- 
riched white flour to the diet of the 
Newfoundland people. The improve- 
ment in morale is reported as would 
be expected with the-improvement in 
health; children playing and laugh- 
ing; men and women willing and able 
to work, contented and ambitious in- 
stead of surly and discouraged. 

Our first point, then, is that sup- 
plementing the Japanese diet with 
enriched white flour and bread can 
be expected to improve the health 
and attitude of the Japanese people. 


Advantages to U.S. Economy 


The United States of America can 
and should produce more wheat than 
can be consumed within its own 
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borders in its agricultural economy 
is to remain healthy. The Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement has been nego- 
tiated with the hope that it will 
afford an outlet for the 168 million 
bushels of this U.S. surplus. 

Students in government recognize 
that this country should export each 
year 450 to 550 million bushels, an 
amount substantially in excess of 
that contemplated under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. It is, 
therefore, particularly important to 
establish and develop new markets 
and new demands for our surplus 
wheat. 

Narrowing this national problem to 
the Pacific Northwest, the states of 
Washington, Oregon and northern 
Idaho produce 100 to 125 million 
bushels of wheat per year. This wheat 
is grown largely on lands unsuited 
for any other crop. Normally, ap- 
proximately one half of the crop is 
ground into flour. In the past, 40 to 
50% of that flour was shipped into 
export markets. These markets con- 
sist of Central and South America, 
the Philippine Islands and other 
islands in the Pacific, China and 
Japan. 

Today, shipments to Central and 
South America have been substan- 
tially curtailed through shortage of 
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dollars. The China market has com- 
pletely disappeared. The Philippines, 
although still a good market for the 
Pacific Northwest flour, cannot begin 
to absorb the surplus. The states of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho will 
consume only 8 to 10% of the wheat 
produced in that area. 

The Pacific Northwest formerly 
shipped substantial quantities of 
wheat and flour of its softer varieties 
to the centers of population in the 
Midwest and East. This has been esti- 
mated in years past to have amounted 
to 18 to 25 million bushels per year. 
Substantial increases in freight rates 
have been responsible for the almost 
complete less of that eastern mar- 
ket. We, therefore, find a situation 
in this northwestern corner of the 
U.S. where wheat and only wheat 
can be raised and where the markct 
for that wheat, through no fault of 
its own, has been so curtailed that 
the surplus in this area will become 
a substantial burden on tthe agri- 
cultural economy of this country. 


Effects on Feed Industry 

The milling industry, developed to 
supply these various markets, is cu’- 
rently operating only at approximate- 
ly 40 to 45% of its capacity. This 
has resulted in labor unrest within 
the industry and unusually high 
prices for by-products of wheat, bran, 
shorts, middlings, etc. Feed prices, 
basis Seattle and Portland, during 
the current year have been substan- 
tially higher than Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis and Chicago, at times as 
much as $23 to $24 per ton. This high 
feed cost has made it unprofitable to 
raise poultry, and dairy products to 
the extent it has been the case in 
the past. 

The records will show that prior 
to the war, many thousands of cars 
of poultry and dairy products were 
shipped from the Pacific Northwest 
to California, Midwest and eastern 
markets. At the present time, eggs 
are being shipped into this area. 
The milk industry is moving farther 
and farther afield to get its raw 
materials. 

An increase in the milling produc- 
tion of the Pacific Northwest would, 
therefore, improve the feed ratio and 
that portion of our economy. 

Although the milling industry 
would selfishly like to mill or grind 
all the wheat going to Japan, we 
question whether this is a practical 
or sound request. We are more in- 
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terested in developing in Japan a 
permanent and growing outlet for 
the wheat and flour produced in this 
area. If good flour and good bread 
is furnished to Japan during the occu- 
pation, we have a real opportunity 
to accomplish this much to be desired 
aim. We, therefore, make the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. Reduce the extraction rate on 
wheat ground in the mills of Japan 
from 94% to 72%. [Editor’s Note: 
Since the study was made the extrac- 
tion rate of flour in Japan has been 
reduced to 84-88% depending upon 
type and source of wheat.] Give the 
people of Japan white bread. Let them 
learn to enjoy it. Notice and check 
improvement in their health. Use the 
by-products from this milling in 
Japan to rehabilitate their own poul- 
try, dairy and livestock industry. 

2. Supplement this with importa- 
tions of enriched white flour from 
the U.S. Supplement to the extent 
possible under the program. If at the 
present .time their flour is running 
94% and this is reduced to 72%, the 
difference between 94% and 72% may 
be an appropriate measure of the 
wheat shipped to Japan which should 
be ground into flour in the Pacific 
Northwest mills, approximately 22%. 


Cost Factor Favorable 


It may be said that limited funds 
available for feeding the Japanese 
people make it necessary for the 
Army to concentrate on the cheapest 
possible foodstuffs and for that rea- 
son, wheat must be shipped instead 
of flour. 

For the purpose of determining 
the relative costs of wheat and flour 
in varying extraction rates in terms 
of food value in available calories 
for human consumption, we have used 
the following table on the authority 
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by Dr. Betty Sullivan of Minneapolis: 
Available Calories Per Long Ton 


Ry Ap eerie. 3,293,398 
90% Extraction flour ............ 3,449,354 
80% Extraction flour ............ 3,542,537 
72% Extraction flour ............ 3,624,230 


From this it will be seen that there 
is approximately 10% more caloric 
content to 72% extraction flour than 
to the wheat itself. 

Now, let us suppose wheat is worth 
$2 bu. It takes 2.33 bu. or 140 Ib. 
of wheat to make 100 Ib. of flour. 
That 140 lb. of wheat then would 
cost $4.67. In grinding 100 lb. of 
flour, we would have 40 Ib. of 
feed. We then suppose that feed is 
sold at $45 ton or $2.25 cwt. We 
should then credit our wheat account 
with a feed credit of 90¢ so that the 
flour portion of the wheat would 
cost $3.77 cwt. To this would have 
to be added sacks and the cost of 
milling the wheat—23¢ for sacks, 50¢ 
or less for grinding the wheat, de- 
pending on the quantity, etc., or a 
total cost of $4.50 f.a.s. steamer Pa- 
cific Coast ports. Therefore, 100 Ib. 
of flour can be bought for fewer 
dollars in the U.S. than the wheat 
required to grind 100 lb. of flour 
would cost if ground in Japan—$4.50 
for flour, $4.67 for wheat. It would 
require fewer U.S. dollars to buy 
the flour than to buy the wheat. 

However, the transportation cost 
of flour would be somewhat higher 
than the transportation cost of bulk 
wheat. We would suppose this might 
amount to $10 ton, this being the 
difference between the charter rates 
for bulk wheat and parcels for flour. 
However, 140 lb. of wheat must be 
shipped to make 100 lb. of flour. One 
hundred and forty pounds of wheat 
at, say $10 ton, would cost 70¢ for 
freight; 100 lb. of flour at $20 ton 
would cost for freight $1 so that the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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BIG CARGO—We left you-all at a 
bend in the river, recently, sweat- 
ing out a tough channel crossing with 
the skipper of a Mississippi River 
towboat. Having pictured the perils 
of inland waterway transportation 
it’s time to bring the cargo safely 
home and say something about how 
big it is. We mean the whole traffic 
of the river, along with the charac- 
ter of the commodities and the carry- 
ing equipment. 

Perhaps we have said too much of 
the perils. The point that was being 
stressed was the skill and magnitude 
of the operation, not the hazard to 
freight and its shipper. We have no 
figures to offer on this score, but 
those who use the river do no more 
worrying about their barges than do 
those who trust their fortunes to the 
boxcar. 

Some time during the coming win- 
ter our Department of Commerce 
will bring out its statistics on 1948's 
inland and coastal waterways traffic. 
The figures will undoubtedly show 
an increase over 1947, for since the 
turn of this century the volume of 
this commerce has had a steady up- 
ward trend. Data for earlier years 
will serve us just as well, therefore, 
as those of 1948 or the current year. 


@ The Ton-Mile Scale—Tons don’t 
tell the whole story of freight trans- 
port, It’s a matter not merely of 
how many but how far. Hence the 
ton-mile is the true measurement. 
To put the inland waterways traffic 
in ton-mile terms doesn’t tell the 
full story either, without relating it 
to the whole transportation picture, 
which is this: Total freight hauling 
in the U.S. in 1946 amounted to 878 
billion ton-miles. Of this quantity of 
billions the railways carried 595, mo- 
tor trucks 66, the Great Lakes 96, 
the pipelines 93 and inland water- 
ways 28, Eighteen of the 28 inland 
waterways billions are assigned to the 
Mississippi River system, which in- 
cludes the Mississippi’s 30-odd tribu- 
taries, among them the Kentucky, 
the Cumberland, the Ohio, the Mis- 
souri, the Illinois and the Tennessee; 
and eight of the billions are assigned 
to the Mississippi alone. 

But if you prefer to talk of sim- 
ple tons, without the miles carried 
(which really gives a better idea of 
the amount of service performed), 
we can come up with a formidable 
set of digits there, too. The inland 
waterways in 1946 floated 428,463,747 
tons, all but about. 20 million of which 
consisted of bulk commodities. Of 
these tons the Mississippi toted 26 
million (which is more than passed 
through the Panama Canal); the 
Ohie 36 million, the Tennessee 7 
million. 

Inland waterway traffic consists 
(if it wouldn’t bore you) of such va- 
ried commiodities as asphalt, auto- 
mobiles and trucks, bauxite ore, 


canned goods, cement, coal, coke, 
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copper ore and manufactures, cotton 
and cotton linters, fertilizer and fer- 
tilizer materials, grain and grain 
products, iron and steel articles, logs, 
lumber, machinery, naval stores, pa- 
per, petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, pulpwood, rice, sand and gravel, 
Syrup and molasses, soap and soap 
products, stone, sugar, sulphur and 
wood pulp. It is clear from this reci- 
tation that the traffic is predomi- 
nantly in bulk commodities. Five of 
them, in the order of their impor- 
tance—petroleum and petroleum 
products, coal, sand and gravel, logs 
and lumber and grain and grain prod- 
ucts—account for 71%. 


@ A Lot of Gallons—Partly as a kind 
of super-cargo (but mostly as bal- 
last) we recently helped the Upper 
Mississippi River Towing Corp. push 
18,500 tons of petroleums and mo- 
lasses upstream from New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge. The molasses— 
400,000 gallons—was destined to the 
Minneapolis plant of Ralston Purina 
Co., for use in the preparation of 
commercial feedingstuffs. Our agile 
pencil figured the total gallonage of 
the cargo at around five and a half 
million. The containers were eight 
giant barges of around 16,000 barrels 
capacity each. Rail carriage would 
have required three or four hundred 
cars and maybe (you figure this one 
out) half a dozen or more tolerably 
long freight trains. 

You should know this about inland 
waterways craft (we venture to of- 
fer such information because few 
people in this country know very 
much about such things): While some 
freight is carried by self-propelled 
vessels most of it is on barges which 
have no propulsion machinery of their 
own. Barges are mostly pushed by 
towboats, though sometimes they are 
pulled by tugs. Pushing is the Mis- 
sissippi technique. The barges are 
tied together by means of steel cables 
or ropes and ratchets so as to form 
a single rigid unit. The towboat thus 


is equivalent to the power plant of - 


an ocean-going ship. Barge-towboat 
ensembles, however, are suitable only 








for quiet waters. Their loaded 
draught usually is about 8% ft., and 
decks are awash in even a moderate 
swell. 

Freight carriers generally fall into 
three classes: common, contract and 
private. Common carriers are those 
offering their services to the gen- 
eral public for the carriage of prac- 
tically all types of freight at rates 
and charges published in tariffs on 
file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Contract carriers are 
such as contract to carry freight, 
principally bulk commodities, at 
rates which are not generally pub- 
lished but are made by agreement 
with individual shippers and vary 
with the volume of traffic offered. 
Private carriers transport their own 
goods in their own vessels or in char- 
tered vessels. 

If you think of the river fleet in 
terms of the old packet steamer of 
history and romance you miss the 
mark by a long way. The packet boat 
is a museum piece now. There is 
very little passenger equipment aside 
from the small private boats and the 
Greene line’s two old-time excursion 
steamers. Paddle wheels have been 
largely displaced by propellers, coal 
has largely yielded to oil, and the 
diesel is rapidly taking over from 
the steam engine. (But this is run- 
ning over too far into the third col- 
umn already, and we'll have to skip 
it until some other time). C. K. M. 


There is good reason to believe 
that the saddle stone goes back 
some 4,000 years before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Chaldea, 
the real cradle of civilization and of 
the arts, was particularly famous for 
its grain, and while there exist only 
a few traces of the saddle stone as 
used among the Chaldeans, there 
are enough of these to make it alto- 
gether likely that wheat and other 
grains were converted into human 
food by a rubbing and not a pound- 
ing process. 
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PUFFED WHEAT AND DIPLO- 
MACY—Some years ago a distin- 
guished college professor named Alex- 
ander P, Anderson sealed some tes! 
tubes in his laboratory. In them were 
grains of polished rice. Prof. Ander- 
son popped the tubes into a specia! 
oven registering 450 degrees of heat. 
After a few moments he took them 
out and quickly smashed them with 
a hammer. As he did so a miniature 
explosion occurred—each rice kerne! 
expanded to eight times its origina! 
size. 

That was the beginning of a cereal 
specialty, Puffed Rice. Later the 
process was applied to wheat, so 
there was Puffed Wheat. And ulti- 
mately Quaker Oats bought the pat- 
ents. Now great batteries of com- 
pression chambers substitute for the 
test tubes and the laboratory oven. 
Visitors to the world’s fair at St. 
Louis in 1904 saw wheat and rice 
shot from “guns” in the first public 
exhibition. 

Prof. Anderson, unlike many in- 
ventors, profited from his puffing. His 
son, John Pierce Anderson, inherited 
a 400-acre Minnesota farm near Red 
Wing. There he and his wife, Eugenie, 
parents of two children, have lived in 
an atmosphere of books, music and 
art, with very little contact with soil 
or stable. But Mrs. Anderson has 
been working effectively and charm- 
ingly in the political- vineyard. She 
helped put over the Democrats in 
Minnesota. So, to the Anderson farm- 
house, embellished with John’s ab- 
stract modernistic art, there came 
the other day a mandate from the 
President of the U.S. calling upon 
Eugenie to take over the first Ameri- 
can female ambassadorship. She wil! 
take her family and her persona! 
charm, in due course, to Denmark. 

The reportedly capable and inte!- 
ligent Mrs. Anderson does not seem 
to be puffed up. But there’s likely to 
be a good deal of huffing and puffing 
among the protocol experts of the 
diplomatic corps. 


OLD HOUSE-WIFE 


Once more I set the crusted loaves 
To cool upon their rack. 
I scrape the bread-bowl, wash the 


pans, 
And set all of them back 


Upon the shelf, as I have done 
This makes the fortieth year. 
As ever, I feel a sense of power: 
I am an actor in a sphere 


Of Plan, begun by Providence: 
His grain, he rules, must be 
Altered further into food,— 

A task he left to me. 


Again I set the crusted loaves 
On their cooling-rack: a mere 
Second’s tick to Providence: 
To me, a fortieth year. 


Kunigunde Duncan. 
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WHITE BREAD FOR JAPAN 


N this issue, beginning on page 16, appears the 

full text of a proposal made by John L. Locke, 
president and general manager of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., which aims 
to serve the needs of an important part of our 
domestic economy and at the same time to assist 
the U.S. government in its work of rehabilitating 
international economy. Specifically, Mr. Locke is 
concerned with the wheat grower and processor 
of the Pacific Northwest and with the health and 
attitude of the Japanese people. He suggests the 
possibility of serving both these interests by a 
program which would bring enriched white bread 
into the diet of the Japanese people. 

Mr. Locke’s proposal is based upon a careful 
study which encompasses all aspects of a bread 
diet for Japan and the wheat and flour economy 
of the Pacific Northwest—an economy which in 
its turn has a vital bearing upon the whole 
wheat-flour economy of the U.S. He would reduce 
the extraction of wheat ground in Japan under 
occupation controls from 88% to 72%. The in- 
creased quantity of by-product resulting from 
this would be available for rehabilitation of the 
Japanese poultry, dairy and livestock industry. 
Substituting for the reduced quantity of flour 
would be imported enriched white flour supplied 
by its logical source, the Pacific Northwest. 

The superficial conclusion that there would 
be an increased cost to this country, which foots 
the bill, is disposed of by Mr. Locke through the 
authoritative calorie cost analysis prepared some 
months ago by Dr. Betty Sullivan for the Millers 
National Federation. It is shown that when 
all the many related factors of nutrition, trans- 
portation, cost of processing and packaging and 
value of end products are brought into the 
account there would be no increased cost either 
to the U.S. or to Japan and a definite advantage 
to the general economy of both. 

Mr. Locke’s study has been referred to the 
appropriate official attention both regionally and 
nationally. It has been published in the Congres- 
sional Record. Such proposals do not often get 
the sympathetic attention in Washington which 
this one manifestly deserves. The practical seems 
usually to be subordinated to the theoretical—to 
the lofty and abstruse atmosphere of the “policy 
level.” Domestic interest has been deliberately 
sacrificed for rigid adherence to altruistic ideals 
that do not always measure up to the facts 
of life. 

Small token shipments of enriched white flour 
have been made by the Army, in accordance with 
promises, but so far as any continuing program 
is concerned the governmental attitude is that with 
which we have become so familiar: “Limited 
funds, maximum food for the minimum dollars, 
processing in the importing countries because it 


does not require U.S. dollars.” Army nutritionists - 


have stated that the current extraction rate 
gives the Japanese the desired “value per dollar 
Spent.” 

Though the great ears in Washington are deaf 
to the prayer of a great leader of industry, Mr. 
Locke expresses no discouragement and continues 
to seek a favorable official atmosphere for his 
views. Meantime, a collateral study promises 
ultimate support for his proposal. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is joining with the states 
of Washington and Oregon to finance and con- 
duct an on-the-spot survey of the Orient’s food 
needs, habits and supply which is designed to dis- 
close the opportunity of this country’s grain 
growers and processors in that area. Less rice, 
more wheat has long seemed a logical oriental 
development, and our present opportunity in 
Japan is, as Mr. Locke points out, an opportunity 
that may never again be so golden. We must not 
80 greatly despair of our masters and planners 
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in Washington as to suppose that they will not 
catch some glimpse of this. 


@ee 
A GOOD FRIEND GONE 


HE grain and milling industries lose a good 
and powerful friend with the death of Sen. 
Clyde M. Reed of Kansas which occurred in his 
home last week as the result of a heart ailment. 
Anything affecting Kansas’ principal agricultural 
commodity, wheat, was a matter of major 
importance to the senator and he never shrank 
from any fight that he felt would properly benefit 
wheat farmers and those who handle and process 
that basic food. 
The Kansan was the outstanding champion of 
the agricultural west in all matters of trans- 


, portation and practically every miller and grain 


man in recent years had reason to be grateful for 
the senator’s relentless efforts to insure a fair 
share of boxcars for grain and grain products. 
He was the Senate expert on transportation mat- 
ters and his colleagues had confidence in his 
judgment. As senior member of the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Sen. Reed 
brought all of the power of that position to bear 
on the boxcar tangle and always succeeded in 
getting results, 

Sen. Reed was an important factor in obtain- 
ing the railroad rate readjustments that greatly 
benefited the hard winter wheat area and in 
achieving substantial grain rate reductions. In 
many another matter, too, the senator proved 
himself the friend of millers and grain men, most 
recently in taking the lead in adding a protective 
amendment to the ECA appropriation laws which 
required a definite portion of wheat exports to be 
in the form of flour. 

Clyde Reed loved a battle. He had courage 
and independence of thought, qualities which seem 
each year to grow more rare in a Congress 
where individual lawmakers are ridden by party 
expediency and public whim. 


ee :8¢@ 
HEADING FOR THE POORHOUSE 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheek of tan; 
Trudging down a dusty lane 
With no thought of future pain; 
You're our one and only bet 

To absorb our national debt. 
Little man with cares so few, 
We've got lots of faith in you; 
Guard each merry whistled tune, 
You are apt to need it soon, 
Have your fun while yet you can, 
You may be a barefoot man. 


N 1932, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, then a 

presidential candidate, had this to say about 
the spending of public money: 

“Any government, like any family, can for a 
year spend a little more than it earns. But you 
and I khow that a continuance of that habit 
means the poorhouse.” 

President Truman’s Fair Deal (alias Welfare 
State, alias Statism) calls for such a continuance. 
It is fair to assume, therefore, in view of his 
political predecessor’s prophecy, that we are all 
on the way to the poorhouse. And it is fair to 
ask if there’s going to be room in it for 150 mil- 
lion people. 





AL 


BUREAUCRATIC INDEPENDENCE 


T is not a new thing that federal agencies and 

departments of government should be found 
working at cross purposes, each playing a lone 
hand against the field, each a kind of “sovereign 
state” zealously and often bellicosely defending 
its rights, powers and prerogatives. It does not 
seem to matter to them that frequently one goes 
in the opposite direction from another, or that 
they should collide in exercise of authority. When 
this happens the citizen usually is the one who is 
most hurt. He is in the middle. Not infrequently 
one arm of government snatches him into the 
hoosegow for doing what another permits—nay 
compels—him to do. The classic example of this 
within the gallery of flour milling was the Depart- 
ment of Justice suit against the milling industry, 
a few years back, for using a sack differential 
required of it by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, 

We were reminded of this the other day when 
Mr. George P. Larrick, associate commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration, confessed to 
members of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. in convention at French Lick that FDA 
has no working relationship (no “diplomatic rep- 
resentation,” you might say) with other branches 
of government. He had been asked why FDA does 
not put pressure on government inspection offices 
to determine insect contamination of grain before 
it is offered for sale to processors. His reply was 
that FDA has no “jurisdiction over other branches 
of government,” but that it would be pleased to 
submit its research material to other govern- 
mental agencies “if requested to do so.’ However, 
it seemed to be pretty clear to his interlocutors 
that he did not expect those agencies to do any 
asking (it’s not “protocol,” you understand—to 
use the diplomatic gobbledygook). 

Flour and grain men find their difficulties in 
dealing with government peculiarly multiplied by 
bureaucratic complexes such as this. Apparently 
they must proceed in the matter of grain con- 
tamination with separate negotiations carefully 
and separately channeled to the Federal Security 
Agency, the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and to the appropriate divisions, branches and sat- 
ellite operating entities of those departments of 
government. The Commodity Credit Corp. ob- 
viously will have to be included among their 
objects of prayer and entreaty, for CCC is the 
world’s greatest operator in grain and its vast 
storehouses and multitudinous little bins are the 
dwelling places of more families of grain bugs 
than are to be found anywhere else on earth. 

There is a strongly expressed opinion among 
grain men that the weevil problem in grain ele- 
vators would be largely solved if CCC could be 
persuaded to follow standard commercial practice 
in regard to fumigating grain and in using other 
methods of controlling insects. Certainly there 
can be no argument over the gravity of the situ- 
ation produced by CCC storage. The prospective 
loss from insects and other storage hazards de- 
serves to be rated as a national calamity. 
Thousands of the new country grain bins now 
being constructed by CCC will become insect- 
breeding places, and when this grain ultimately 
reaches elevators en route to processing it will 
contaminate other warehoused stocks which can- 
not be protected properly because of the conges- 
tion in elevator space so largely occupied by 
grain under federal loan. 

Clearly we have need in this situation, as in so 
many others that plague the national economy, for 
more collaboration in government. One bureau 
may not be its brother’s keeper, but this need 
not rule out a certain amount of interdepart- 
mental fraternity. We suggest a United Nations 
technique—without veto. 
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difference in delivered costs, instead 
of $10, becomes 30¢ cwt. or $6 ton. 
To offset this $6 ton, we should give 
credit to several items. 

Sacks, in which that flour would 
be packed, have real and important 
value in Japan. Japan has always im- 
ported cotton, they have a need for 
fiber and the sacks would not be 
wasted, but would be used and elim- 
inate the necessity of shipping the 
cloth in some other form. 

The sack cost was 23¢ cwt. or 
$4.60 ton. Any wheat ground in Japan 
requires power. A portion of that 
power is furnished in the form of 
coal shipped from this country. The 
coal itself and the freight on the 
coal can be saved. It is difficult to 
determine the amount involved but 
if imported coal furnished half of. 
the power, this might well run to 
$1 ton of flour produced. We have 
a credit of $5.60 for sacks and power 
to offset the $6 extra freight cost. 

There are further contingent and 
intangible advantages in shipping 
flour. Labor would be employed in 
the U.S. with incomes upon which 
tax would be paid to this country. 
Unemployment insurance would be 
saved for those in the industry not 
working now because the mills are 
shut down. 

The shorter extraction flour milled 
in Japan would furnish feed for their 
animals, The additional flour pro- 
duced in this country would reduco 
the value of millfeed through the 
greater supply of those by-products. 
This would be expected to improve 
the feeding ratio and reduce the 
cost of the poultry, dairy and meat 
products in an area where food costs 
are high. 

The immediate as well as the long 
range advantages to both Japan and 
the U.S. seem to be self-evident. 
The whole program is based upon 
the belief that good enriched bread 
will supplement the rice diet of the 
Japanese to their nutritional advan- 
tage and to the economic advantage 
of the U.S. 

To be sure that good bread is pro- 
duced, the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
will send to Japan what we call a 
Food Missionary, a person capable 
and trained to instruct groups and 
bakeries in the proper method of bak- 
ing bread. I am confident that if a 
reasonable movement of flour from 
the Pacific Northwest is established, 
that the industry will jointly support 
such a program, making it possible 
to increase the size of the crew of 
food missionaries. 

This is not a new venture to the 
mills of the Pacific Northwest. Other 
food missionaries have been sent to 
the Philippines and other markets. 
Their work has been constructive and 
has resulted in improved quality and 
greater consumption of bread. 

For the reasons we have outlined, 
we therefore suggest: 

1. Reduce the extraction rate of 
wheat ground in Japan to 72%. 

2. Use its by-products where they 
can be fed to rehabilitate the flocks 
and herds in Japan. 

3. Supplement the flour supply, 
which would thereby be reduced 
22%, with enriched white flour milled 
in the U.S. 

‘ 4. The additional supply of by- 
products thereby made available in 
the Pacific Northwest will reduce 
the price of those by-products in one 
of the highest markets in the US. 
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and improve the feeding ratio in the 
poultry, dairy and livestock industry. 

5. Permit the milling industry in 
the Pacific Northwest to- Send at its 
own expense a crew of food mis- 
sionaries to insure and improve the 
quality of baked products in Japan. 

6. In this manner establish a 
growing market for the surplus wheat 
produced in the U.S. 

We sincerely believe that today we 
have an opportunity that may never 
present itself again to improve the 
health of the people of Japan and 
impreve the agricultural economy 
of the U.S. 
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N.Y. Flour Men 
Plan Celebration 
to Mark 40th Year 


NEW YORK—Plans for an affair 
to appropriately commemorate the 
40th anniversary of the founding of 
an organization of New York City 
flour men was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors held at the Pro- 
duce Exchange here Nov. 10. 

The association, originally found- 
ed as “The New York Flour Club” 
in 1910, will celebrate its 40th con- 
secutive year of activity in 1950. 

The remainder of the meeting, un- 
der the direction of Charles C. Chin- 
ski, Chinski Trading Corp., president, 
was devoted to an open discussion of 
current problems facing the industry 
in general and the local flour trade. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS HEAR 
DR. G. HARVEY BENHAM 


CHICAGO—Dr. G. Harvey Ben- 
ham, assistant professor of bio-chem- 
istry, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
was the speaker at the November 
meeting of the Midwest Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. Dr. Benham described a 
method for the determination of glu- 
cose and maltose sugar in mixtures 
of the two by a colorimetric pro- 
cedure. 

Dr. Benham was introduced by S. 
F. Brockington, Quaker Oats Co., 
program chairman. The meeting was 
presided over by C. M. O’Malley, 
American Dry Milk Institute, section 
chairman. R. A. Barackman, Victor 
Chemical Works, reported for the 
auditing committee and Elmer F. 
Glabe, Food Technology, Inc., re- 
ported that 13 new members had 
joined the section since the last meet- 
ing. 

E. G. Budde, Quaker Oats Co., a 
representative of the section on the 
Chicago Technical Societies Councii 
reported that the production expo- 
sition had been scheduled for the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago in May, 
1950, and that the organization also 
was collaborating with a Chicago 
newspaper in the sponsorship of a 
Youth Conference to assist young men 
in finding their careers in science. 

About 70 members attended the 
meeting. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.33 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a eomposite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.33, 
compared with 17.64 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.25 as compared 
with 30.09 a year ago. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers 
in every possible way to make use of 
the information contained in this file. 
Address The Northwestern Miller, 118 
8S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 


PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—Canada’s exports to 
Cuba so far this year show an in- 
crease in opposition to the general 
downward trend. This is due mainly 
to increased exports of flour and fish 
products. However, flour exports may 
decrease when the new flour mill in 
Cuba, presently under construction, 
reaches completion. During the crop 
year ended July 31, 1949, Canada 
exported 133,082 bbl. flour to Cuba, 
compared with 92,995 bbl. for the 
previous crop year. According to fig- 
ures published by the Canadian Bu- 
reau of Statistics Canada’s exports to 
Cuba to end of July totaled $7,177,002 
as against $6,293,474 for the similar 
period of 1948. 


MONTREAL PORT 
ACTIVITY AT PEAK 


The port of Montreal has been 
working at night under lights to 
move late-season grain cargoes. Port 
officials, estimating the grain move- 
ment for the season will top 150 mil- 
lion bu., cast back 19 years to find 
such a bustling pre-freeze-up period. 
While ocean-going ships converged on 
Montreal the number of lake freight- 
ers waiting to unload grain Nov. 8 
rose to 22, the largest number for 
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a single day in years. Loading or ex- 
pected to load in the few days fol- 
lowing were seven tramp ships and 
four liners. The two million bushels 
they take will be replaced by the 
lakers. 


EXCHANGE DEAL 
MADE WITH ITALY 


Under arrangement with Italian 
authorities Italy has been designat- 
ed by Canada as a “special arrange- 
ment” country as from Nov. 1, and 
trade between the two countries may 
be carried on in future on either a 
U.S. or Canadian dollar basis. Here- 
tofore exporters shipping to Italy 
have been required to obtain pay- 
ment in U.S. dollars. Canadian dol- 
lars will also be accepted in payment 
for goods from Italy. 


MILLERS FOLLOW 
REGULATIONS 


The resignation of F. A. McGregor, 
Canadian Combines Investigation Act 
commissioner for 24 years, has 
brought considerable discussion. Mr. 
McGregor resigned on grounds the 
government withheld his report on 
flour milling and would not prosecute 


the industry for alleged price fix- 
ing. Donald Gordon, wartime head of 
the price board and new president 
of the Canadian National Railways, 
said the industry had been told it 
would not be prosecuted for activities 
carried out under instructions of the 
board, and he objected to the use 
of information gathered by the board 
as evidence in any prosecution. 

Procedure followed under govern- 
mental control of Canadian flour 
mills in keeping the industry alive 
and at the service of the country 
was described in Parliament Nov. 7. 
The system of control after the war 
brought on a situation which put 
milling in a. difficult position. This 
resulted in a conflict over flour and 
its cost which came out in Ottawa. 
The real trouble in this case was 
due to Socialistic political influences 
which have nothing to do with mill- 
ing. At no time during the war, nor 
since, have Canadian millers depart- 
ed from the regulations laid down 
by authorities, and it is satis- 
fying to them to have a statement 
to this effect from the government 
itself. (A news story on the report 
appears elsewhere in this issue of 
The Northwestern Miller.) 





Vancouver Export 
Grain Shipments 


Continue to Rise 


VANCOUVER—Export shipments 
of grain from British Columbia ports 
in October were 4,350,000 bu. of 
which this port cleared 3,990,145 bu. 
and 367,360 bu. went from New West- 
minster. This makes total shipments 
for the new crop year of 13,500,000 
bu. which contrasts with only 4,300,- 
000 bu. a year ago. 

A much larger movement is sched- 
uled for November, according to grain 
board officials. It is estimated that 
some 7 million bushels will go this 
month and the month got off to a 
good start with 14 ships in the har- 
bor here the opening day. Of these 
nine were booked to take full cargoes. 

Shipments this month will include 
three full cargoes for Antwerp, two 
for Eire (sacked wheat) and one each 
for the Persian Gulf and Mexico. 
Elevator stocks have been buildiny 
up steadily here with more than 10,- 
500,000 bu. of grain in store, mainly 
wheat. 

While there is an increased move- 
ment of grain from this port, very 
little is going out in Canadian bot- 
toms because of the severe competi- 
tion from foreign flag vessels. For in- 
stance the 24,000 tons of grain done 
to Antwerp this month was worked 
on a freight rate of $7 ton in Greek 
and Panamanian vessels whereas the 
minimum operating cost for Canadian 
bottoms is $10 ton. Four Canadian 
freighters are now at anchor here 
and four more-will join the idle list 
shortly. 
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MORE GRASSHOPPERS SEEN 


WINNIPEG—Early surveys of the 
grasshopper situation indicate that 
infestation will be more severe and 
cover a somewhat larger area in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and North 
Dakota in 1950 than it did in 1949, 
it was revealed at an interprovincial 





conference on grasshopper control 
held here recently. The conference 
was attended by university research 
directors and government represen- 
tatives from the prairie provinces, 
from the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, and from North Dakota. 
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SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT 
POOL DELEGATES MEET 


WINNIPEG—Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool delegates, the policy forming 
body of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, went into session in Regina 
Nov. 1 for the 25th annual meeting 
of the organization. 

The meeting began its regular re- 
view of its marketing operations and 
faced the second quarter century of 
the organization’s march of progress 
unhampered by the indebtedness in- 
curred at the time of the market 
crash of 1929. The last payment of 
this debt was made Sept. 15 of this 
year, two years in advance of the 
due date. 

Since the inception in 1925 of Sas- 
katchewan Pool Elevators, Ltd., grain 
handling subsidiary of the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool, total operating 
earnings of the facilities amounted 
to $70,697,681. These earnings were 
effected on the handling of 2,174 mil- 
lion bushels of all grains handled 
through pool country elevators and 
1,609 million bushels handled through 
Saskatchewan Pool Terminals, Ltd. 

Operating earnings of $1,861,613.53 
for the year ended July 31, 1949, were 
shown. 
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SPAIN LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN 
FOR MORE WHEAT ACREAGE 





OTTAWA—Spain has launched a 
campaign for wheat with the aim of 
encouraging farmers to grow more 
wheat and reduce the temptation to 
turn ground over to luxury crops 
which bring higher prices. - 


Spain’s annual wheat needs amount 
to more than 4 million tons. Average 
production before the civil war was 
about 3,800,000 tons. Since then the 
average has been about 2,560,000 tons. 

Even with the use of oats, rye and 
other cereals in bread and importing 
250,000 tons of wheat a year strict 
rationing still is necessary. So far 
a major difficulty in production has 
been the lack of nitrate fertilizers 
but the outlook is now better in 
this connection. 

Another difficulty is shortage of 
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mules which are still used extensively 
for farm operations. Government 
plans to intensify wheat production 
are based on the introduction of a 
system by which the farmer, instead 
of having to hand over all his wheat 
to the government at a fixed price, 
will hand over only a percentage and 
the remainder he will be allowed to 
sell at free market prices. In addi- 
tion, bonuses will be given to those 
farmers who increase their output 
over the previous year. On the other 
hand, those who do not plant accord- 
ing to their allotted schedules will 
be liable to penalties. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR EXPORTS LISTED 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled almost 6 million bushels and 
of this amount only 530,000 bu. was 
in the form of flour. Under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement 405,- 
000 bu. of flour were sold to British 
Guiana, St. Kitts, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Panama, Cuba, Venezuela and 
the Gold Coast. Class 2 flour sales 
totaled 125,000 bu. and went to the 
Philippines, Haiti and Hong Kong. 

Exports of Canadian wheat only, 
amounted to almost 5,500,000 bu. 
with Iran taking the only shipment 
under Class 2 classification, which 
totaled 88,000 bu. Of the remainder, 
sold under the International Wheat 
Agreement, the U.K. took more than 
4 million bushels, Switzerland 694,000, 
Belgium 531,000 and Ireland 138,- 
000 bu. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR SALES 
ALLOWED THROUGH JULY 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised that until further 
notice, Class 2 flour sales may now 
be made for shipment from the mill 
by July 31, 1950. 

Flour sales under the terms and 
conditions of the International Wheat 
Agreement, provided such sales are 
within the guaranteed purchase quan- 
tity of the importing country, are 
included in this category. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—tThe trend of current 
events in western Germany conse- 
quent upon the setting up of a new 
political constitution by the Ameri- 
can and British authorities is a ma- 
jor talking point in European trad- 
ing circles. Before the war Germany 
was an important customer for im- 
ported wheat and flour, and while 
her home production is increasing 
there is no doubt that supplies from 
foreign sources will be needed for 
many years to come. Trade is also 
envisaged in feed grains in order to 
help maintain the greatly increased 
livestock populations. German im- 
porters are very much alive to the 
possibilities that will be presented 
to them when controls are eased. 

Illustrative of their enterprise is 
the appearance, for the first time 
since before the war, of an announce- 
ment by a German importer in the 
advertising columns of The North- 
western Miller. Einfuhrhandel of 
Mannheim has provided evidence of 
the interest now being shown in a 


revival of trade. The lifting of the - 


embargo on the transfer of funds 
from western Germany to Britain has 
enabled this enterprising firm, which 
deals in flour and animal feedstuffs, 
to bring its facilities to the notice 


By George E. Swarbreck 





of traders in the U.S. and Canada. 
An official announcement indicates 
that Germany will import 2.5 mil- 
lion tons of wheat during the crop 
year 1949-50 together with 80,000 
tons rye and 1.1 million tons corn. 
Under the terms of a trade agree- 
ment recently signed between west- 
ern Germany and Czechoslovakia $20 
million is to be spent on imported 
grain. The amount allocated for 
wheat is $10 million while $5 million 
will be expended on corn. The balance 
of $5 million will be split between 
barley and rye. Germany is also at- 
tempting to step up her home grown 
production of grain. The winter 
wheat acreage is to be hiked by 
about 125,000 acres oVer last year’s 
figure but this will be offset to 4 
certain extent by the decision to 
reduce the rye acreage by 70,000. 


COOPERATIVES 
OPPOSE CONTROL 


After the British cooperative move- 
ment had declared its antagonism to 
the nationalization of the flour mill- 
ing industry, in which it has a big 
stake, there were rumors in trade 
and political circles of a split be- 
tween the socialist party and the 
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_ movement. The cooperatives have al- 
_ ways been looked upon as influential 


supporters of the socialist party but 
relations have been strained in re- 
cent months because of the resent- 
‘ment engendered by the attempt to 


_ extend state control over those in- 


dustries in which the cooperative 
movement is strongly represented. 
The flour trade is but a small part 
of the organization, but the coopera- 
tives have stressed that they must 
be allowed to remain independent no 
matter what the socialists decide to 
do with those sections of trade rep- 
resented by private enterprise. 

Conscious of the strained relation- 
ships existing, Lord Woolton, chair- 
man of the opposition conservative 
party and a former minister of food, 
attempted, in a recent speech, to 
persuade the cooperatives that it 
was in their best interests to support 
his organization. The conservatives, 
Lord Woolton declared, proposed no 
hindrance or injury to the commer- 
cial operations of the movement, and 
he gave an undertaking that there 
was no intention to impose a tax 
on the dividends paid to the con- 
sumer members. He stated that the 
independence and survival of the 
commercial side of the cooperative 
movement would be better assured 
under a conservative administration 
than under a government whose cen- 
tral and essential theme is the na- 
tionalization of the means, of pro- 
duction and exchange. 

Officials of the cooperatives were 
reported to be highly indignant at 
this attempt to woo their members 
from support of the secialist govern- 
ment. An alliance between them and 
the conservatives is most unlikely, 
but the split on nationalization pol- 
icy is likely to weaken cooperative 
allegiance to socialist policy. 
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SOUTH AFRICANS RUSH 
TO BUY WHITE FLOUR 


LONDON —Official concern at the 
panic buying of white flour by South 
Africans following the devaluation of 
the pound was expressed by S. P. le 
Roux, minister of agriculture, in an 
official announcement. 

Mr. le Roux revealed that many 
people feared that the increased cost 
of imported wheat would cause the 
government to order the imposition 
of a higher extraction rate of flour 
because of the extra expense entailed. 
There were no grounds for such fears, 
the minister added. 

Imported wheat supplies, together 
with the local crop, are adequate to 
meet the Union’s full requirements 
on a white bread basis until early in 
1951, he said. 

Mr. le Roux declared, however, that 
nutrition experts were alarmed at the 
extent to which consumption of white 
bread had increased, in comparison 
with the prewar position, at the ex- 
pense of brown bread, The govern- 
ment decided to take steps to en- 
courage the consumption of brown 
bread. , It will increase the price of 
white bread, delivered to the consum- 
er, by slightly less than 1¢ a 2-lb. 
loaf and reduce the price of delivered 
brown bread by an_= equivalent 
amount. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ONTARIO MILL REBUILT 
TORONTO—James Cullen & Sons, 
Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., has rebuilt its 
mill which was almost completely 
destroyed by fire in June, 1948. The 
first carload of flour from the new 
mill was shipped Oct. 31. 















Call... 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheatl 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 


shipment 


Vitor 4384 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


—our: stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


fl Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 























WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 


and Purity Rolled Oats 





WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


CABLE 


ADDRESS 


CO. LIMITED 


"LAKURON' 


[eek Sek. Bae) 


CANADA 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


MONTREAL * TORONTO « 


Domestic & Export Offices 
WINNIPEG *« VANCOUVER & OTHER 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” 


“GREAT STAR” 


Cable Address: ‘"Woumacs” 


“WOLF” 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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MILLFEED MARKETS’ 





Minneapolis: The millfeed market remains 
in the doldrums. Buying interest is lack- 
ing, reflecting slow formula feed business. 
Mill production is smaller, and therefore 
supplies are just about equal to the re- 
duced demand. Larger offerings of Argen- 
tine millfeeds had a depressing effect on 
eastern outlets. Bran and standard midds. 
at $40 are off $1@1.50 from last week, 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. GC. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











MILLFEED BROKERS 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 
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flour midds. are down $1 to $45, and_red 
dog is $2.50 lower at $47. 


Duluth: Demand is steady, the trend 
is higher and supplies are adequate; pure 
bran $42, standard bran $41, standard midds. 
$41, flour midds, $46, mixed feeds $44.50, 
red dog $48. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed is slow 
this week, and offerings are somewhat ini- 
proved. The market is easier and quotations 
are unchanged to 50¢ ton lower this week. 
Quotations, Kansas City: bran $37.50@38, 
shorts $43@ 43.50. . 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand has held 
up well, although it is not quite as per- 
sistent. Demand and production have kept 
an even keel, and prices have been firm, 
gray shorts advancing slightly. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $38.25@38.75, gray 
shorts $43.75 @44.25. 


Salina: Demand is good with bran 50¢@ 
$1 ton higher and shorts up about the 
same amount. Supplies are adequate. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $38.50@ 
39, gray shorts $44@44.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1 high- 
er on bran and 40¢ higher on shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars: bran $46.20@47.20, 
mill run $43.50@44.50, shorts $46.20@47.20; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Fort Worth: Quotations: bran $45.50@ 
46.50, gray shorts $51.50@62.50, delivered 
TCP, about 50¢ lower on both bran and 
shorts compared with a week previous. 
Demand was fairly good, sufficient to 
readily absorb the rather limited offerings. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is good, with 
supplies insufficient to meet the demand. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $38.75 
@39.50, shorts $44@44.50. Prices on both 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















The loans were based on beans! 


y; 


competitors’ prices. 
stable basis. 


using the futures markets. 


manufacturer now follows. 


contracts for like amounts. 


charge for candy. 


to— 


70 PINE STREET 





HEY HAD BEEN FOR YEARS. Every time the candy-maker 
client of a certain bank thought the price of cocoa beans 
was attractive, he borrowed enough to stock up. 


It was the system he’d always used—but only sometimes to 
advantage! If cocoa did go up after buying, he was in a strong 
competitive position . . . could sell his candy at a price based 
on lower costs. But when prices fell, he took a loss on his 
inventory — and found it extremely difficult to match his 


That’s how we came to outline the simple program this 


We suggested that instead of buying months and months 
ahead, he should buy only enough cocoa for the next six 
weeks or so. At the same time, however, he should sell futures 


Then no matter what happened, he'd have a fair measure 
of protection. If cocoa prices fell several cents a pound before 
he needed more, he could buy his futures contracts back at a 
profit — still buy additional cocoa as cheaply as his competi- 
tors. If prices rose several cents a pound, he would lose on 
his futures contracts, but this loss could at least be partially 
offset by the increased price he and his competitors would 


Offices in 96 Cities 





And that’s just what happened late last year . . . what 
finally decided him to ask his bank if there wasn’t some way 
he could reduce that inventory risk — operate on a more 


The bank was glad to help . . . suggested that he ask us about 














Such a program, we said, had to be carried on continu- 
ously .. . would greatly simplify his inventory problem— 
and make him an even better credit risk to his bank. 

Of course, this is only one of the many ways we've man- 
aged to be of service to businessmen. 

If you'd like to know whether we think a similar program 
might benefit you, we'll be glad to discuss the possibilities at 
any time. Or, if you prefer, just include the details in a letter 


Commoonity Dtviston 


MEerrILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








bran and shorts are unchanged to 50¢ ton 
higher. ; 


Chicago: Demand is quiet; supplies are 
adequate. Bran $43.25@43.50, standard 
midds. $43.50@44, flour midds $48, red dog 
$49@52. 

Buffalo: While bran and standard midds. 
have firmed up this past week, there is a 
heaviness in flour midds. and red dog that 
is depressing the values. The Buffalo trade 
anticipates very little change in feed values 
for sometime to come and has settled down 
into positions on the sidelines, willing to 
watch and wait. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
bran $46.50@47, standard midds. $47@47.50, 
flour midds. $49@49.50, red dog $49.50@ 
50.50. 

Philadelphia: With supplies of millfeed 
currently running ahead of light demand, 
the local-market is at pretty much of a 
standstill. Prices have shown no indica- 
tion of responding to the situation, how- 
ever. Dealers report customers are inter- 
ested in only small amounts for immedi- 
ate needs, with no interest ‘whatever in 
deferred shipment basis. The quotation on 
standard bran of $52, is unchanged from 
the previous week. Standard midds. at $55 
is also an unchanged item, but red dog 
has declined $4 to $60. 


Pittsburgh: The settlement of the steel 
strikes helped increase wholesale and re- 
tail demand for milifeeds the past week. 
In coal mining districts, grain merchants 
discarded their policy of buying only mea- 
ger amounts of millfeeds, and normal 
buying for this season was resumed. Bran, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $50@51.60, stand- 
ard midds. $50.25@51.60, flour midds. $56 
@57.10, red dog $58@60.10. 

Boston: Millfeeds are slightly higher in 
the Boston market. Trading, however, has 
been comparatively limited with most of the 
activity confined to small job-lots. Most 
dealers stated that the continued good 
weather has lengthened pasturage much 
longer than customary, and this is reflected 
in the rate of activity. Spring bran is 50¢ 


higher. Middlings and mixed feeds ad- 
vanced $1 while red dog gained 50¢ Quota- 
tions: spring bran $54, middlingS $54.50, 


mixed feed $54.50, red dog $62.50. 

New Orleans: The recent strength in 
millfeeds is slowing down rather abruptly, 
apparently reflecting the movement of corn 
and other grains. There is an increased in- 
terest in bran for immediate shipment, but 
shorts are being offered very sparingly. 
Actual sales are in lesser volume than 
for some time past, with feed mixers and 
jobbers displaying great caution and buy- 
ing only for immediate needs. There is no 
reported activity on millfeed futures. Ex- 
port inquiries are very light, with no sales 
reported. Bran $48.65@49.25, shorts $53.65 
@ 54.25. 

Seattle: With milling activity severely 
curtailed, supplies are tight, and this has 
lent a very firm undertone to the market, 
in spite of the current slackness of feed 
business. While feed manufacturers are not 
reaching out for supplies and are com- 
fortable on current bookings, offerings are 
not at all plentiful, and anyone needing 
spot or nearby cars is having a hard time 
finding material. The market is firm at 
$48, delivered common transit points; sup- 
plies are very light. 

Portland: Mill run $47, middlings $52 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 dur- 
ing the past week, with values steadier on 
stronger trade on the West Coast. Mills 
are working to capacity six days a week, 
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with bookings running well into Decem- 
ber. Mills operated on Armistice Day, al- 
though business offices of plants closed. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $46, 
middilings $49; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $53, middlings $56; to California: 
red bran and mill run $53.50, middlings 
$56.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los An- 


are being taken care of. Quotations: bran 
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Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. Dd 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING . o. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahema City, Okla. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Oapacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita” 

Manutoouret of High-Grade 


H Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Hl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 
wheat flour. Waste brokese ‘Ocnteue 

Eastern states 
544 Midland Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our 
mill is aye ae in the high protein 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








$57, shorts $62, middlings $66, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto- Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is only a moderate de- 
mand for all types of millfeeds, and ship- 
ments continue on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Mills are operating part time. The bulk 
of supplies from western mills continues 
to go to eastern Canada. There is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $61, 
shorts $55; small lots ex country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand is frankly 
not good here and there are no indications 
of much improvement in the situation as 
long as prices remain at current levels, 
While prairie mills appear to find a ready 
sale in the East, millfeed supplies are 
readily obtainable here. Prices are un- 
changed. Cash car quotations: bran $52@ 
55, shorts $54@59, middlings $56@61. 
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RYE FLOUR MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Demand for rye flour re- 
mains limited, with sales confined to mixed 
carlots. Quotations: pure white $4@4.25, 
medium $3.80@4.05, dark $3@3.65. 


Buffalo: Rye flour sales continue to be 
slow with a fair demand and adequate 
supply. Prices fluctuate only a few cents 
from week to week and buyers are still 
covering only nearby needs. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: white $4.85@4.90, dark $3.75 
@3.80, medium $4.65@4.70. 


New York: Rye flour sales showed con- 
siderable improvement over recent weeks 
as buyers took advantage of the lower 
prices to purchase in units ranging from 
small lots to several cars. They did not, 
however, cover their entire needs as their 
ideas are still about 25¢ below mills’ quo- 
tations: pure white patents $4.45@4.65. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales increased the 
past week. No large orders are being placed, 
amounts bought being only sufficient to 
cover nearby needs. Immediate deliveries 
are the rule. White rye flour, fancy No. 1 
grade, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: $4.60@ 
4.75, medium $4.30@4.60, dark $4@4.10, 
blended $5.75@5.80, rye meal $4.10@4.25. 

St. Louis: Prices are steady to 15¢ bag 
off. Sales and shipping instructions are 
slow. Pure white $4.90, medium $4.55, dark 
$3.80, rye meal $4.40. 

Philadetphia: The local rye market has 
developed nothing to cause bakers to be 
in any rush to accumulate new supplies. 
This means that dullness is its principal 
characteristic, with only occasional small 
lots of the dark flour changing hands. 
Sellers report continued resistance to price 
on the part of the bakery trade. The 
quotation on rye white of $4.70@4.80 is 
unchanged from the previous week. 

Chicago: Buyers show little interest be- 
yond taking on small lots of rye flour. 
Directions are fair. White patent rye $4.10@ 
4.15, medium $3.90@3.95, dark $3.15 @3.50. 

Portland: White rye $6.25, pure dark $4.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is poor for 
this season of year, but some improvement 
is expected soon. Quotations Nov. 10: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.55; oatmeal in 98- 
lb, jutes $5.50, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in seasonal -demand, and small amounts 
have been reported sold for export. Do- 
mestic trade is small and stocks are suf- 
ficient to meet requirements. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.74@4.85 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98- 
lb. sacks $5.70@5.80. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot 
ed at $5.34 Nov. 14; 20-0z. packages $3.10 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 








MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Nov. 5 and 12: 
BRAN— Nov. 5 Nov. 12 
November $37.60@ 37.75 $....@t37.75 
December ~ +++ @°39.25 .-@*39.75 


January ...... -.@*40.50 40.25@ 40.50 

February ..... 40.80@ 41.600 40.50@ 41.10 

March ........ 40.90@ 41.00 40.50@ 41.25 

Se «65.64% 8% 39.25@ 40.50 39.75@ 40.15 
SHORTS— 


November $....@*42.75 $43.10@ 43.50 


December 42.25@ 42.75 «+++@*43.00 
January ...... 42.50@ 43.25 43.00@ 43.25 
February ..... 43.00@ 44.00 43.50@ 44.00 
MGTER 2 .¢-. 0+: 14.50@ 45.00 45.00@ 45.50 
yo ee 44.50@ 45.75 45.00@ 45.75 
Sales (tons) .. 600 1,560 


*Sale. +Bid. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 

the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Nov. 12, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

-~Receipts -~Shipments—, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

Minneapolis .. Ts --- 11,940 12,330 

Kansas City .. 1,140 2,520 5,490 6,210 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. 
22 29 5 12 
Five mills ... 42,270 41,828 43,741 *36,503 


*Four mills. 





















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 















brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 


Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 


disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 















BAY STATE 


WINONA 












MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











Once you realize how many extra 
values SNOBUDDY offers a job- 
ber and what economy it provides 
in purchase price, then nothing 
else will satisfy, nothing else will 
do. SNOBUDDY’S top quality is 
matched with excellent merchan- 


dising help, too. 


SNOBUDDY 
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MILLING CO. 












WALNUT CREEK 


« GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 

































5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA = 
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Get some real sales power from 
SUNNY KANSAS, Mr. Jobber. 
This top quality brand will give un- 
varying high standards of baking 
performance and win the affections 
of your customers. You'll see the 
surge of better business when you 


switch to SUNNY KANSAS. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO 
NITED 8T 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO, UNG waEaT rRom & 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - OFFICES 
Columbus Nashville Omaha Minneapolis 
Portland ae Peoria Davenport 
Kansas City Galveston ieee a ~y —" 
Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Buffalo St. Louis " Vancouver, B. C. 











Distributor's Viewpoint 





(Continued from page 25) 


ever, that the sales expenses of brok- 
ers have risen in comparative pro- 
portion to their own direct selling 
costs. It costs as much for a broker 
or his salesman to travel as it does 
for a manufacturer. However, to our 
knowledge, there has been no cor- 
responding increase in brokerage 
fees. 

A food manufacturer may increase 
his cash discount rate to help his 
distributors meet rising costs, but 
that is of no value whatever to the 
broker in attempting to solve his own 
sales cost problems. Many food man- 
ufacturers are more dependent than 
ever upon brokers for the distribution 
of their products, and accordingly 
they should give proper considera- 
tion to the broker’s plight. 


FOOD INVENTORIES—Flour dis- 
tributors, the same as others engaged 
in the food industry, have found it 
increasingly necessary in recent 
months to watch their inventories 
very closely. Both price and demand 
have been uncertain, although actu- 
ally little has resulted to worry 
about on these scores. Nevertheless, 
the feeling of uncertainty was there, 
and inventories have been watched 
carefully. This was undoubtedly a 
good thing, provided it was not car- 
ried too far. 

Small-lot buying usually is a more 
expensive operation than larger scale 
buying. While inventories should not 
be overloaded, buying should be on 
the most efficient volume basis pos- 
sible. 

So far as the demand for food 
generally is concerned, the fear that 
it might fall off has proven ground- 
less. According to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,. demand for 
food in this country continued strong 
during the first half of 1949. 

Therefore, inventories, while they 
must be watched, should not be per- 
mitted to drop to a point where dis- 
tributors will miss sales simply be- 
cause they do not have sufficient 
merchandise on hand. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Discussion of Machine 
Sales of Biscuits Set 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Merchan- 
dising of biscuits through vending 
machines will be one of the topics 
discussed at the annual convention 
of the National Automatic Merchan- 
dising Assn. at Atlantic City Nov. 
26-30. 

The discusssion will come at a 
candy, gum, nut and biscuit opera- 
tors’ clinic Nov. 30. Among those 
taking part in the clinic will be Jack 
LaFever, Automatic Canteen Co. of 
Cleveland (Ohio); Frank J. Bradley, 
Automatic Equipment Co., Buffalo; 
William Fishman, Automatic Mer- 
chandising Co., Chicago, and Henry 
Hartmann, Sterling Vending Co., 
Belleville, N.J. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTEST SEEKS SALES 
IDEAS THAT PRODUCE 


CHICAGO — Consolidated Grocers 
Corp. is out for paying sales ideas. 

The corporation is conducting a 
salesmen’s idea contest with prizes 
and extra earnings awards amount- 
ing to $50,000. Being sought are “new 
fresh selling ideas which produce 
results.” 

Point-of-sale demonstrations, in- 
tensive advertising and dealer sales 
campaigns are part of the program. 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*4ll Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
- Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 

and Transportation . 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 



















The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 





* LIGHT * MEDIUM *DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, Inc. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Palais 





BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CQ, 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


El Reno, Okla. 
4 








: 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER 
Treasurer and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Kev Goons depend on safe delivery of flour 
FOR MAXIMUM BAPETY SPEGIFY- 


HAMMOND “7/2 BAGS 


Yes... you can depend on Hammond Multi-Wall Bags to deliver your products 
as pure and clean as packed at your mill. These dependable bags keep out dirt, 
dust, insects, cinders, etc.—and keep flour from sifting en route to consumer. 
Furnished in sewn, open mouth or valve type to meet your needs. 




















Write for quotation on your requirements 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 











Representatives in the Following Cities 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 











KING’S FLOURS ||| La Grange Flours... 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 


& high ‘standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE Mills over the half century and more of 
FLOUR than any other state their operation. 
in the Union. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 


MINNESOTA the state that makes the BEST the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
vie FLOUR in the world. tion and careful milling. 
Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LA GRANGE MILLS reNs 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
































atte + tor tee Jonrs-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. . . “772 . 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage Designers and Builders for Milling Compa sag 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 














YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




































OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 


— City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exch ‘ . 
New York ‘eohae Secumee Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. anion e 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade é& Enid Oxia. 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange : 

New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarilic, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 


Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines 9, 

Iowa. 
Nov. 30—Nebraska Wheat Show; 

at Gordon, sponsored by Gordon 





TERN MILLER 


Chamber of Commerce, Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn., Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and Nebras- 
ka Crop Improvement Assn. 


1950 


Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 








King Milling Company 

High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 

Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
-The Morrison Milling Co. 


For Bakers 


Denton, Texas 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 








Emphatically Independent 





Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








eee YOU always 
choose quality 


The quick cat-like stab of a left 
jab, a stinging hook and the vicious 
power of a straight right... knock- 
out! The weeks of rigorous train- 
ing to achieve physical and mental 
perfection have been paid in full in 
these few seconds of the referee’s 
count... that’s boxing! 


There’s another fight going on right 
now in your own industry . . . the 
fight for sales 
dollars! That’s why wise bakers, 
large and small, trust their skill 
and reputation to’ nothing but the 
best . . . the most reliable ingredi- 
ents in preparing the products that 
will bear their name. This means 
Commander-Larabee Flours. 


... your customer’s 


Consult with your experienced 
Comniander - Larabee representa- 
tive on your own flour problems. 
And remember, when performance 
counts, choose quality . . . choose 
a Commander-Larabee Flour! 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 


OFFENSIVE 





DEFENSIVE 








LEFT JAB: Keeps opponent off balonce. Deliver palm 
down, chin behind left shovider. Right elbow ond 
glove protects body ond chin. Balance on both feet. 


Semeneeneeennee 








LEFT HOOK: Shift of weight from left to right foot 
plus waist pivot generates power. Left elbow lifts to feet. Block with right glove; tuck heod on chest. 


shoulder level and follows through. 





STRAIGHT RIGHT: Power blow, generated throug 
pivot of waist and feet. Follow through from shoulder, 
palm down. Left elbow and glove protects body, face 


Outside porry. Before opponent's left jab contacts 
chin, right hand deflects blow over left shoulder; 
body above waist shifts slightly to right. 


Bend forward slightly ot woist; balance evenly on 


Elbows protect body. Left glove protects chin. 





blow, de- 


tended inside 
fects it outside left shoulder. Chin Sebind | left shoulder; 
right elbow and glove protects body and chin. 


h left forearm, 





COMMANDER MILLING CO. . MINNEAPOLIS 
THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. . KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP, . BUFFALO 














November 15, 1949 


Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., ho- 
tel to be announced; sec., Roy Fergu- 
son, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec.,. Horace Hening, 
20814 W. Central Ave., Albuquerque. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Jan, 22-24— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McOlellan 
Place, Baltimore. 

Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 825 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 

April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 

April 14-15—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City.; sec.-treas., E. R. 
Humphrey, 602-04 First National 
Bank Bldg., Enid. 

April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., 

Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., 
Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth. 
- April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, 1138 
Jefferson St., Salem. 

April 19: South Dakota Bakers 


Assn., Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls; 


WO GREAT 
PRODUCTS 


FOR MILLERS 





BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


Axylite 


BRAND OF FLOUR BLEACH 


(Zouvel.. 


Dterwrie OF STERLING DRUG INC 

Distributor of the one eens sold by Spectal 

he g nm Division of Winthrop: Stearns 
, and Vi antilin Division of General Drug Co. 


“170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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 gee., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-Sate Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City, S.D. 





November 15, 1949 


April 23-25 — Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma bakers’ asso- 
ciations, joint convention, Hotel Pres- 
ident, Kansas City, Mo.; general con- 
vention chairman, Jim Chase, Golden 
Krust Bakery, Manhattan, Kansas. 

April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 


May 2-3—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, P.O. 
Box 866, Amarillo. 

May 5-6 — Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

May 7-9—Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act, sec., Thelma Dallas, 58 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 

May 14-16—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; Ho- 
tel St. George, Brooklyn; sec., Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

May 17-18—Iowa Bakers Assn., Ho; 
tel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry, Waterloo, Iowa. 

June 4-6 — Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 
5326 TA, Denver 17. 

June 10-12—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle, S.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 11-18—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 





USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 


Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 
tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


SAVANNAH 


“TN MENTE & CO., Inc. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 





Refer to 
Dept. DPS-2 


HOUSTON 








































MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


4 


DULUTH 














J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


at. aga 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- . 


els, together with more than one hundsed elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


-- FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skatrxz, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 



























ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A-SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


ees 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


ne Co. 
































_DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 


MIGLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


FAMILY « 


CO. 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 


FLOUR MILL 


Higginsville, Missouri 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 
One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


BAKERS 


CRACKERS 


Daily 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


07-4 5G > 
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GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
- select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of be 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 





7 Generations of 
Canadian farmers 
grain for OGILVIE 


have grown 





of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
Oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and ‘Miracle’ 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


? Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


Oren 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. iB: 
TORONTO, ONT. 














SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade dian Wheat, Oats and . 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Expor ters Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


Mu at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 
i 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “Fortaarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 








—_ LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 





fMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 





Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
















































AT ATLANTIC CITY—Two of the keynote speakers at the Baking Industry 


Exposition and convention of the American Bakers Assn. are shown in the 
illustration at the left above in front of the Standard Brands, Inc., Hospitality 
House on the stage of the convention auditorium. Left to right are A. R. 
Fleischmann, vice president in charge of the Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Andrew J. Crotty, Jr., president of the National Restaurant 
Assn., speaker at the luncheon of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry; 
Paul Helms, Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, inspirational speaker at the first 
ABA general session, and J. A. Lee, vice president, Standard Brands, Inc. 
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Some of the consumer advertising planned by the Bakers of America 


Program is shown in the center picture, with Mrs. Ruth Clarke, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, pointing out selling phases of the copy to 
Harold Hall, American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago. At the right, American 
machinery is shown to a visiting British baker at the Read Machinery divi- 
sion, Standard Stoker Co. booth. Left to right, they are: G. R. Grissinger, 
Read Machinery, New York; Dr. J. B. M. Coppock, director of research, Brit- 
ish Baking Industries Research Assn.; Rudolph J. Freed, Sure-Dou Products 
Co., Los Angeles, and R. M. Duffy, Read Machinery, New York. 





International CCC Proposal Meets 
Some Opposition from Europeans 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Manager, European Branch, 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON—Some_ opposition has 
been voiced in European trading cir- 
cles to the proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an international com- 
modity clearing house, in accordance 
with the plan scheduled for examina- 
tion by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

The idea put forward by the or- 
ganization is that countries short of 
dollars, the prevailing cause of the 
slow down in trade between North 
America and many importing coun- 
tries, should pay in their own cur- 
rencies for surplus food which the 
exporting countries are unable to sell 
through the ordinary channels of 
trade. Marketmen agree that the 
greatest proportion of the supplies to 
be made available, in the event of the 
scheme being adopted, would come 
from the dollar area, the U.S. being 
the greatest single contributor, The 
clearing house would have a capital 
of $5 billion provided in the national 
currencies of the participating coun- 
tries. 

One major objection to the scheme, 
already put forward in British circles, 
coneerns the relation of the sur- 
pluses which will be available in the 
future to the system of price supports 
which maintain the prices paid to 
American farmers It has been point- 
ed out by observers that a surplus 
can arise from two reasons. Firstly, 
it could come in a good crop year 
when natural conditions were con- 
ducive to large outturns and second- 
ly from the maintenance of prices at 
too high a level, thus encouraging 
production but at the same time dis- 
couraging consumption. 

A further consideration debated in 
official and trade circles is that a 
scheme of the nature propounded 
would, by its very structure, react 
against that natural fall in prices 
which might be expected to occur in 
a free market. The currently operat- 
ing International Wheat Agreement 
has been evidenced in support of this 
contention. Britain, it was stressed, 
is bound to take fixed quantities of 
wheat in each of the next four years 
at prices ranging between fixed up- 
per and lower limits. It has been 


suggested by several experts, and the 
view has gained general acceptance 
in Europe, that the American farm- 
er can afford to grow wheat for 
$1.25 bu. and still take a good profit. 
This is compared with the price of 
$1.80 bu. operating under the agree- 
ment and with the payment of $2 
bu. to the American producer. 
Another point of view, also gain- 


DEATHS 


Sen. Clyde M. Reed, 78, senior U.S. 
Republican senator from Kansas, 
died Nov. 8 following a fall down- 
stairs at his home in Parsons, Kansas. 
A heart attack caused the fall. Sen. 
Reed won his Senate seat in 1938, 
and was reelected.~A ranking mem- 
ber of several senate committees, he 
was known for his work on behalf 
of wheat growers and agriculture in 
the Kansas area. (See editorial on 
page 29.) 


Charles Bolte, 79, formerly head 
of the Slater (Mo.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., died Nov. 11 in a Kansas City 
hospital. Details on page 12. 


James E. Coolbroth, Sr., 61, for- 
mer milling company sales official in 
Minneapolis, died recently at Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he had resided for 
the past several years. Mr. Cool- 
broth, in the milling field for about 
30 years, had been a salesman with 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., sales 
manager of the durum department of 
King Midas Flour Mills and sales 
manager of the Amber Milling Co. 
After leaving Minneapolis because of 
ill health, he lived in Florida for 
three years. Survivors include his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 


Emily E. Benes, wife of John F. 
Benes, retired Chicago flour distribu- 
tor, died Nov. 9. She was 76. Mr. 
Benes retired a few years ago, after 
being in the flour distributing busi- 
ness for 50 years. He operated as 
Lothes & Benes. Mr. and Mrs. Benes 
had been married for nearly 56 years. 
Mrs. Benes is survived by her hus- 
band, two sons and one daughter. 














ing support in British circles, is the 


. doubt whether western Europe can 


afford to incur further obligations to 
the U.S., a natural follow up of any 
scheme on the lines suggested. The 
clearing house would, as a result of 
its operations, collect a large amount 
of inconvertible currency. Financial 
difficulties would be met unless those 
debts were made freely convertible, 
a solution which experts consider un- 
likely of achievement in Europe for 
some time to come. 

Critics have suggested that the 
scheme is nothing more nor less than 
an attempt to reduce the effect of 
the expensive price supports opera- 
tive in the U.S. and, furthermore, is 
intended to act as a buttress to the 
International Wheat Agreement. Pre- 
vious expressions of opinion on ‘the 
value of the wheat agreement have 
given due weight to the fact that the 
whole setup would be imperilled if 
wheat became either very scarce or 
very plentiful. The latter trend is 
considered to be the most likely in 
view of recent good harvests. Wheat 
purchases, observers say, would un- 
doubtedly increase if the price were 
lower, but, they stress, political con- 
siderations, especially in the US., 
stand in the way of allowing wheat 
to find its own price level. 

The general opinion is that while 
the scheme provides a constructive 
suggestion for the settlement of cur- 
rent difficulties, the countries of Eu- 
rope involved should not accord 
agreement without the most careful 
consideration. While the advantages 
of setting up a clearing house are 
considered to be tangible, it has been 
suggested that it is important in the 
initial instance to find the answer to 
the basic question why surpluses arise 
and at what level of prices they be- 
come burdensome. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER OATS PROMOTES 
B. O. COTTIER, BUYER 


ST. JOSEPH—The Quaker Oats 
Co. has announced that Bruce O. 
Cottier, assistant grain buyer at St. 
Joseph, is being transferred to the 
company’s Los Angeles office, where 
he will be head grain buyer. Mr. 
Cottier will be succeeded at St. 
Joseph by John A. Forman, former- 
ly of the grain department of Quaker 
Oats at Sherman, Texas. 

Mr. Cottier joined the Quaker com- 
pany following graduation from the 
University of Kansas in 1938 and 
has been assistant grain buyer in 
charge of country elevators in the 





St. Joseph area for four years. He 
is a director of the St. Joseph Grain 
Exchange. 

Mr. Forman has been with Quaker 
Oats since 1941, with the exception 
of four years in the military service. 
He was a retail salesman~in Texas 
before being appointed to the grain 
department at Sherman. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOOCH MILLING CO. 
ELEVATOR DAMAGED 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Fire and explo- 
sion damaged the elevator of the 
Gooch Milling Co., Lincoln, Nov. 10, 
causing injuries to two firemen and 
one mill employee. The elevator leg 
in one of the tanks used for ingre- 
dient storage for the feed mill be- 
came overheated and caused the fire, 
which spread to an elevator bin con- 
taining linseed oil meal. The explosion 
followed. Damage was confined to 
one tank of the elevator, and the 
mill is continuing to operate. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SWANS DOWN MAKES 
SPECIAL PAN OFFER 


NEW YORK—A special offer aimed 
at boosting retail sales is being made 
nationally by the makers of Swans 
Down Instant Cake Mix. 

Two heavy aluminum eight-inch 
layer cake pans are being offered for 
75¢ and one box top from a package 
of the mix. The offer, which expires 
Jan. 1, 1950, is being promoted 
through a banding operation in re- 
tail stores. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUBLIN MILLS BOUGHT 
FOR FEED MIXING PLANT 


DUBLIN, TEXAS—The Dublin 
(Texas) Mills, which had been closed 
for over a year, has been opened 
under new management and will be 
operated as a formula feed manufac- 
turing plant. The new business, 
known as the Walter Hamilton Co., 
is now operated by Walter Hamilton 
and Robert Templeton. 

Mr. Hamilton was owner and oper- 
ator of the Hamilton Grocery & Feed 
Mill and Mr. Templeton was former 
manager of the Templeton Feed 
Store, both establishments in Dublin. 
The mill will handle wholesale and 
retail feed and plans to operate a 
Ralston Purina Co. franchise, in addi- 
tion, in the near future: 

The mill manufactured flour for a 
time during World War II. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





The marriage of Alice Jane Davis, 
daughter of H. Norman Davis, vice 
president of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, to Francis Geoffrey 
Perman took place recently in West- 
mount, Quebec. 

oo 

R. C. Painter, New York, regional 
manager, grocery products division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., left for Minne- 
apolis Nov. 14 to attend a sales con- 
ference at the mill. 


Norman Callow, sales director for 
corn products of the Lawrence Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, with headquarters 
in St. Louis, was a recent visitor at 
the home office in Wichita. 


A. James Sowden, vice president 
and treasurer, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, called at the 
New York offices of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, during an eastern busi- 
ness trip. 

* 


Owen Wimberly, manager of the 
Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co., was a 
recent visitor at the Oklahoma City 
headquarters of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Assn. 

= 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, has announced the appointment 
of W. J. Henning as a director and 
assistant general manager in eastern 
Canada. 

+ 


Leslie Olsen, formerly products con- 
trol director of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, now pro- 
prietor of a camera shop in San Jose, 








Martin Miller 


TO. J. H. DAY CO.—Martin Miller 
has announced his resignation, effec- 
tive Nov. 15, as vice president and 
director of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York, to accept 
the presidency of the J. H. Day Co., 
Cineinnati, and will also become a 
member of the firm’s board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Miller is widely known in 
the. baking industry throughout the 
country and is a former president 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. 


Cal., recently was elected secretary 
of the San Jose Merchants Assn. 


Several bakers from Latin Ameri- 
can countries visited the New York 
offices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., last 
week. Among them were Senor and 
Senora Nadal Andreu, San Pedro de 

“Macobris, Dominican Republic, who 
arrived for a combined business and 
pleasure trip, and Angel Rosquete 
Gonzales, Panaderia El Rosario, Ca- 
racas, who with Senora Gonzales has 
been visiting in this country. Fran- 
cisco Caro of Cuidad Trujillo and 
Carlos Corticilli, San Salvador bak- 
ers, left for home by plane during 
the week. 

& 


W. O. Hutt, Shreveport, La., sales 
representative for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., visited the Kansas City 
headquarters of the company Nov. 8. 


Samuel R. Strisik of S. R. Strisik 
Co., New York, was a caller at the 
Chicago office of The Northwestern 
Miller last week. He was returning 
from a trip to Minneapolis. 

we 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, pres- 
ident of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from 
a business trip to Texas. 

a 

Nicholas F. Como, son of Frank 
Como of F. & N. Como, New York 
flour jobbing firm, has been elected 
to membership in Phi Beta Kappa, 
honorary scholastic fraternity, at 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. He 
expects to enter medical school after 
graduation in 1950. 


John Giertz, chief chemist, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, is on an extend- 
ed business trip in central and east- 
ern states. - 

s 


Samuel Shane, public relations de- 
partment of the St. Regis Paper Co., 
New York, was a Miller Publishing 
Co. visitor in Minneapolis Nov. 10. 


D. H. Wilson, vice president and 
general manager, B, A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, is on a few weeks’ 
business trip to eastern markets. 


George A. Utter, sales manager, 
eastern division, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, returned to Kansas 
City last week from a business trip 
in the East. 

* 


J. E. Skidmore and Walter Barry, 
Minneapolis, vice presidents of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., visited the company’s 
southwestern division headquarters 
in Oklahoma City. 


Allen Q. Moore, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, re- 
cently addressed the grain marketing 
class of Prof. George Montgomery at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Mr. Moore praised the grain market- 
ing studies and milling school at the 
college and told of changes in grain 
marketing conditions. He was ac- 
companied by Dewey E. Walter, man- 





ager of the Pillsbury grain depart- 
ment at Kansas City, who also visited 
his son, a junior in the milling school. 


Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, vice presi- 
dent, research and products develop- 
ment department, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and A. F. Borer 
from Pillsbury’s bakery mix plant 
in Springfield, Ill., made their head- 
quarters at the mill’s New York of- 
fices during the week ending Nov. 12. 


Eldon H. Addy, division sales direc- 
tor, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
returned from a business trip which 
took him to various points in Mis- 
souri. ; 

* 


Virgil Artman, Oklahoma City, 
sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., accompanied by the com- 
pany’s representative, M. A. Greiden, 
is visiting the trade in southwest 
Oklahoma. 

aa 


T. W. Jones and R. O. O’Neill, both 
from the Columbus, Ohio, offices of 
the Continental Grain Co., were in- 
troduced on the New York Produce 
Exchange floor by Leo Burke and 
J. H. Corcoran, from the New York 
offices of the company. 

* 

John B. Wall, vice president, Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, is calling on trade connec- 
tions in Arkansas and Missouri this 
week. 

& 


J. D. Faulds, vice president, Faulds 
Oven & Equipment Co., Chicago, un- 
derwent an operation a few days aft- 
er his return from the Atlantic City 
baking exposition. He returned to his 
home Nov. 7 and plans to be back 
at his office this week. 


Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., was principal speak- 
er at the Kaukauna (Wis.) Rotary 
Club’s regular luncheon meeting re- 
cently. He made a plea for better 
competitive relations in business. 








Letters to the Editor 








FOLK-WAYS AND BREAD-WAYS 
The Northwestern Miller: 

I have just returned from a three 
months’ trip in celebration of our 
wedding anniversary, and visiting my 
relatives in 10 of the principal states 
of the Union. It was a very enjoy- 
able affair. 

During the whole trip I kept The 
Northwestern Milier in mind, with 
the result that the attached came to 
birth. They are all real circumstances, 
gleaned from the various conversa- 
tions I had with the different people. 

Mrs. Ivah Moyer Thomas, 
Oakland, Cal. 


x * 


“Don’t know whether it’s a sign of 
progress or not,” sighed the old 





Tennessee storekeeper, as he pointed 
across the street, “but there’s a 
woman who used to come to the 
store every week for a sack of flour, 
but now all she wants is a loaf of 
bread and three gallons of gas.” 


ww. & 


“I’m minded you might call it add- 
ing insult to injury,” said the old 
Virginian as he braked his car to 
a full stop. “For as long as I can 
remember, old Silas Gumpert ran 
that flour mill alongside us. Many’s 
the sack of flour I’ve toted home from 
that mill. But now his boy has quit 
the milling business and gone to rais 
ing hawgs. Them’s hawgs you se 
wallowing in what’s left of the old 
mill pond.” 

x * 


“Say, Maw, why don’t we hav 
homemade bread any more like w 
used to?” asked the young son 0! 
the Ohio farmer. “Family reasons 
son, family reasons,” replied hi: 
mother, “Your elder sister is mar- 
ried to the town baker, and you: 
other sister is engaged to the fellov 
that drives the bakery wagon.” 


x * 


“IT see that bakery across th: 
street advertises that it puts more 
shortening in its bread than any oth- 
er similar establishment,” said Jones 
as he met his friend Smith on the 
street. “Well,” said Smith, “they ma) 
be putting more shortening in their 
bread, but they are putting more 
lengthening in the price. Bread prices 
went up a cent yesterday.” 


x * 


“With us, bread is kind of a family 
affair,” said the Indiana woman. “You 
see, I have four sons. Robert is on 
the farm with his father and me, Jim 
is manager of the Farmers’ Grain & 
Elevator Co., William is in the bak- 
ery business in town, and Walter 
runs the mill.” 

“That makes it kind of easy on 
you,” I said. 

“I don’t know about that,” she 
smilingly replied, “because ever) 
Sunday we all meet at church and 
the entire family comes up to th 
farm for dinner. And I think ther: 
would be a family revolt if ther 
wasn’t some of Ma’s bread and pi 
and cake on the table.” 


x * 
Mrs. Thomas winds up in verse 
her own: 

A HOUSEWIFE’S LAMENT 
True, we live in a machine-made ag 
Where everything is done by powe: 
You push a button, turn a switch, 
From cleaning rugs to mixing flo: 
It seems we hardly need our han: 
Except to point or wave and shake 
Or set the dial to just the point 
That indicates to boil or bake. 
Those gadgets that we used to use 


‘Have been banished to the attic 


Because they’re old and out of da 

And do not function automatic. 

Though my story’s said and done, 

And Progress wends its steady tre: 

I must confess I still prefer 

That good old homemade loaf of 
bread. 
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Rye Disappearance 
Below Average 


But Tops Last Year 


WASHINGTON— Disappearance of 
rye in the first three months of the 
1949-50 season at 9.3 million bushels 
was almost 50% above the low dis- 
appearance of last year but only a 
little more than half of the nine- 
year average, the Production and 
Marketing Administration points out 
in its quarterly rye market summary. 

Rye stocks Oct. 1 were second 
smallest in the past six years of com- 
parable record. Reflecting the active 
demand and reduced supplies, rye 
prices have advanced 10@15¢ bu. 
from the low point in June but since 
then have averaged 25¢ bu. under 
last year. 

Domestic supplies of rye estimated 
at 27 million bushels this season are 
the smallest in 50 years with the 
exception of 1946-47. The 1949 crop 
is currently estimated at 18.8 million 
bushels or about 30% below the 1948 
harvest and only a little over half 
the 10-year average. Carryover stocks 
of rye on July 1 totaled 8.3 million 
bushels, or about 5 million bushels 
more than a year earlier. With in- 
creased disappearance, stocks of rye 
Oct. 1 were reduced to the second 
lowest point in the past six years. 
Farm stocks Oct. 1 at 88 million 
bushels were the smallest in 11 years 
of record. These compare with 14.2 
million bushels on farms a year ago 
and 23.5 million the 10-year Oct. 1 
average. Terminal stocks at 5.4 mil- 
lion bushels were a million bushels 
above last year and the largest since 
1944. 





Export Demand Good 


With lower prices and an active 
foreign demand, disappearance of 
rye during the July-September quar- 
ter increased sharply over the pre- 
vious record low disappearance of 
last year and totaled 9.3 million 
bushels. This compares with a dis- 
appearance of 6.3 million a year 
ago and 17 million the 1939-47 aver- 
age. The use of rye for feed the first 
quarter of the season was more than 
double that of the two previous years 
and totaled nearly 4 million bushels. 
The 9-year average for the first 
quarter is 10 million bushels. 

Consumption of rye for alcohol the 
first three months of the season was 
only a little over half that of last 
year and totaled about 750,000 bu. 
Only in 1946 was it smaller than this 
year. Milling of rye for flour about 
equaled the average for the past 
three years and totaled 1,156,000 bu. 
Exports of rye have been large and 
totaled over 1.1 million bushels the 
first quarter of the season. Only in 
the first quarter of the 1945-46 sea- 
son have exports been larger than in 
the recent years.. Exports were neg- 
ligible for the first quarter of last 
year but were large in the second 
half of the year. 

World rye production in 1949 is 
now estimated at 1,655 million bush- 
els by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. This is slightly 
below the 1948 crop of 1,665 million 
but is 5% below the 1935-39 average 
of 1,733 million bushels. ‘The increase 
in European production is not enough 
to offset the sharp reduction in the 
U.S. and Canada. Europe’s rye pro- 
duction is estimated at 665 million 
bushels or about 13% below prewar. 
Rye production in Canada estimated 
at 10.4 million bushels is less than 
half as large as the 1948 crop. How- 
ever, carryover stocks of 12 million 





bushels in Canada bring the total 
supply to above average proportions. 


Prices Decline 


With general improvement in the 
world bread grain situation and gen- 
erally abundant supplies in this coun- 
try, rye prices declined from an aver- 
age of $1.91 bu. at Minneapolis in 
July, 1948, to $1.33 in June, 1949. 
With a smaller domestic rye crop 
this season and a good demand, prices 
advanced and in October averaged 
$1.45 bu. Farm prices averaged $1.28 
bu.. in October, compared with $1.20 
in July, $1.13 in June, $1.43 in Octo- 
ber, 1948, and $2.49 in October, 1947. 
The average support price for the 
1949 rye crop is $1.27 bu. 

The 1949 rye crop is of good quali- 
ty with 76% of the inspected receipts 
at representative markets during 
July, August and September grading 
No. 2 or better. Last year only 56% 
graded that high. The 10-year aver- 
age for the same months is 70%. 
The crop is low in moisture with 
only 4% grading tough as compared 
with the 10-year average at 6%. 


———- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA BAKERS PLAN 
| REGIONAL MEETINGS 


DES MOINES—tThe Iowa Bakers 
Assn. at its one-day fall meeting at 
Hotel Fort Des Moines Nov. 8 voted 
to change its 1950 convention dates 
from May 17-19 to April 10-11. It 
voted also to hold six or eight re- 
gional meetings in the next few 
months to train bakery personnel in 
better selling techniques and sanita- 
tion. 

B. W. Patsey, sanitation supervi- 
sor for the Iowa State Department 
of Agriculture, only outside speak- 
er at the Nov. 8 meeting, told the 
bakers that theirs is the largest food 
processing industry in the state. He 
estimated that today 90% of Iowans 
patronize the bakers. He said even 
the farmers’ wives virtually all buy 
bakery bread. 

Mr. Patsey told of the work of 
the inspectors working under him, 
and praised the bakers for their co- 
operation in aiding the inspectors in 
their visits to the bakeries. 

In his opening address, Ralph 
Dieckmann, Algona (Iowa) Baking 
Co., president of the association, an- 
nounced that for the first time in the 
history of the Iowa association the 
baker members outnumbered the al- 
lied members. He praised the work 
of Charles Forsberg, Altstadt & 
Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo, asso- 
ciation secretary, and predicted that 
the association will grow appreciably 
under Mr. Forsberg’s leadership. 

Principal feature of the afternoon 
session was a coffee cake demonstra- 
tion by Frank Schaefer, Standard 
Brands, Inc. Mr. Schaefer also an- 
swered questions on a variety of bak- 
ing subjects following his talk. 

——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WALTER JENNINGS TO TALK 

MILWAUKEE — Walter Jennings, 
executive secretary of Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, will be prin- 
cipal speaker at the Nov. 18 meeting 
of the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers 
Allied Trades Assn. to be held at the 
Milwaukee Press Club. Mr. Jennings 
will discuss ARBA’s 1950 activities 
and the part the allied trades can 
play in its successful culmination. 
The meeting will also hear and vote 
on the recommendations for 1950 
allied trades officers presented by the 
nominating committee. Installation of 
officers will highlight the December 
meeting, which will this year again 
feature a Christmas party for mem- 
bers and their wives. 
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Feed and Feed Grain Price Indexes 


The accompanying tabulations provide an accurate measure of the 
adjustments in feed costs. The feed price index is constructed to reflect 
prices at leading markets on basic feed ingredients, including wheat millfeeds, 
the oilseed meals, tankage, alfalfa meal, gluten feed and meal and hominy 
feed, each weighted to reflect its proportion of the total national feed 
production. The feed grain index reflects prices of corn, oats and barley and 
grain sorghums. Both indexes are compiled by the market news and services 
division of the Production and Marketing Administration. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICES, 1933-34 TO DATE 
BASE PERIOD 1935-1940—100 


OF oe he Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1948-49........ 211.4 232.4 232.9 228.5 211.2 215.6 230.1 222.8 215.7 227.2 233.8 216.9 223.2 
1947-48........ 292.4 292.0 311.8 329.0 288.4 280.9 284.5 280.2 284.4 261.0 218.9 221.0 279.6 
1946-47........ 232.1 257.6 233.0 209.1 200.1 243.3 229.1 231.3 246.6 263.9 269.2 294.3 241.6 
1945-46........ 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 194.9 205.0 289.3 259.9 207.4 193.3 
1944-45........ 166.2 166.2 166.2 165.8 166.0 165.8 166.5 164.5 164.9 165.6 166.0 166.0 165.7 
1943-44........ 163.4 164.8 164.9 165.2 165.3 165.9 166.0 166.0 166.2 166.3 166.3 166.3 165.6 
1942-43........ 136.1 140.6 143.5 145.3 145.1 148.2 148.9 148.8 148.4 148.6 161.2 162.2 148.1 
1941-42........ 126.3 128.1 134.8 144.5 144.4 144.4 141.7 138.1 138.5 139.9 137.1 137.3 137.9 
1940-41........ 91.2 101.0 99.7 99.3 92.8 92.9 96.4 965.4 100.4 113.2 118.4 134.0 102.9 
1939-40........ 97.3 104.5 106.0 106.7 103.7 102.2 106.0 102.6 90.8 90.0 87.0 89.4 98.8 
1938-39........ 80.8 82.4 87.6 90.6 88.5 92.4 95.9 95.5 90.2 84.3 81.0 105.4 89.5 
1937-38........ 94.0 93.6 93.3 98.7 96.5 92.7 87.9 86.6 85.8 86.1 90.9 80.6 89.7 
1936-37........ 120.4 128.9 136.3 141.2 136.1 134.2 148.5 142.7 125.2 119.0 100.0 94.3 127.2 
1935-36........ 86.6 84.8 86.9 85.5 83.8 82.2 84.6 84.0 89.7 116.3 128.6 122.8 94.6 
1934-35........ 110.5 116.8 126.8 122.3 118.0 112.1 113.1 113.1 102.6 91.4 85.3. 82.5 107.9 
1933-34........ 73.9 76.1 73.7 77.9 82.4 86.6 84.6 81.2 91.9 96.1 110.3 113.2 87.3 


Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO DATE 
OCTOBER, 1935-SEPTEMBER, 1940—100 


saaeee on Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar.. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
1948-49........ 207.8 201.3 205.6 203.1 183.3 193.3 197.3 187.5 189.2 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 
1947-48........ 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.2 319.1 326.8 325.4 322.3 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
oe) See 264.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.0 244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.5 
1945-46........ 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2 204.0 
1944-45........ 164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 159.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.8 
1943-44........ 161.1 161.3°172:2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7.164.0 .169.6 
1042-43........ 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.5 149.8 163.6 156.0 158.3 168.5 160.2 142.7 
1941-42........ 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
1940-41........ 87.8 88.6 85.4 87.3 85.8 89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
1939-40........ 73.6 76.5 82.7 86.6 86.2 86.3 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
1938-39......:. 64.5 66.8 71.5 72.8 68.7 68.6 70.7 74.4 74.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 70.8 
1937-38........ 90.0 78.4 81.3 85.2 82.2 81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 79.6 71.1 71.5 80.2 
1936-37........ 150.2 153.2 156.3 163.6 163.8 165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
1935-36........ 104.1 88.5 83.1 86.4 88.8 86.4 87.0 85.56 86.9 121.1 156.1 153.4 102.2 


Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and 


Marketing Administration. 





British Mill Worker Criticizes 
Sanitary Conditions in Industry 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Manager, European Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON—A claim that flour is 
perhaps the most contaminated food 
eaten in Britain today has been made 
by a writer in the London Daily 
Herald, reputed official organ of the 
Socialist Party. 

The Herald, following the example 
set by the government, has been con- 
ducting a food sanitation program 
and readers have been urged to con- 
tribute evidence in respect to the in- 
dustries in which they work. 

An anonymous correspondent, who 
claims to have spent 30 years as a 
flour mill worker, took the oppor- 
tunity to criticize the standards of 
sanitation employed in British mills. 

Before the war, he said in his 
letter, the product was reasonably 
clean because contamination was 
plainly visible in white flour and it 
was easy to correct the condition. 
Under present conditions, he alleges, 
wheat coming into the mill contains 
about 9% dockage, including weed 
seeds, coal dust and rodent excre- 
ment. 

He further states that with the 
government demanding an extraction 
of 85% of the weight of the wheat as 
received, “practically all of the ex- 
traneous matter is ground with the 
wheat.” The anonymous miller esti- 
mated in his letter that about 1% 
of the weight of the wheat as re- 
ceived is taken off as dockage or 
screenings. 

Imported flour which is mixed with 
the British home milled product 
comes from Canada, Australia and 
the U.S. The containers, with the ex- 
ception of the Australian bags, are 
alleged by the miller to be loosely 
woven and permit infiltration of out- 


side dirt. For mixing purposes this 
flour is shot into a hopper and the 
bag is shaken over the hopper. The 
operative claims to have seen the 
top layer of flour grey with dirt off 
the outside of the bag. Afterwards 
the bags are taken to the sack clean- 
ing department and any remaining 
dust is removed and mixed back into 
the flour stream. 

Pointing out that most sacks used 
by millers are returnable, the writ- 
er alleges that some bakers seem to 
use them as doormats before send- 
ing them back. This assumption is 
used to support the contention that 
if the cement industry can use non- 
returnable paper bags, so can the 
flour millers. 

The National Assn. of British and 
Irish Millers, through its public re- 
lations officer, C. L. Copeland, re- 
plied that the flour mill worker made 
incorrect general assertions in his 
letter. 

Mr. Copeland poirited out that ex- 
traneous matter in wheat arriving 
at the mill does not generally ex- 
ceed 3% and normally it is removed 
completely by mechanical cleaning 
processes such as brushing, sieving, 
high speed air currents, scouring and 
washing before the wheat is ground 
into flour. In grinding, wheat and 
flour are subject to continuous siev- 
ing action, using many sieves with 
silk and wire mesh. 

After imported flour has _ been 
mixed in, the flour is sieved again. 
Returnable bags are cleaned thor- 
oughly by suction. Material thus ob- 
tained does not pass into the flour. 
It is used to produce livestock feed. 

The Daily Herald adds a footnote 
to the letter reporting that many 
other letters have been received 
stating that the conditions de- 
scribed do not apply to modern mills. 
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CORN ESTIMATE REDUCED 
BY 119 MILLION BUSHELS 


Soybean Crop Boosted 3 Million Bushels in Nov. 1 Report; 
Corn Loss Attributed to Borer Damage; 
Sorghum Outturn Larger 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the 
1949 corn crop at 3,357,618,000 bu. 
as of Nov. 1 and the soybean crop 
at 214,222,000 bu. 

The corn estimate is 119,368,000 
bu. smaller than forecast in the Oct. 
1 report, but the soybean figure is 
3,024,000 bu. larger than the esti- 
mate made a month earlier. 

Despite the reduction, the corn 
crop is second only to last year’s 
record outturn of 3,650,548,000 bu. 





CORN REDUCTION MAY 
HALT QUOTA MOVE 


WASHINGTON—The reduction in 
the corn crop estimate may give U.S. 
Department of Agriculture officials 
an opportunity to avoid imposition 
of marketing quotas for the 1950 
crop, according to observers here. 
Final decision on marketing quotas 
probably will not be made until De- 
cember. Although it could possibly 
be determined that quotas should be 
invoked, it is said that few officials 
in USDA want to get involved in 
quotas if it is possible to avoid them. 
The Nov. 1 estimate was 119,368,000 
bu. smaller than the Oct. 1 forecast. 





The downward revision reflects corn 
borer damage and lower yields per 
acre, 

No new estimates of the wheat crop 
were made, with that figure remain- 
ing at 1,126,226,000 bu., compared 
with 1,288,406,000 last year. 

The USDA said that fall seedings 
of wheat and other grains, soil cover 
crops and new meadows have pros- 
pered under virtually ideal conditions 
in most areas east of the Rocky 
Mountains. An unusually fine fall 
also has helped materially in rapid 
progress in harvesting the produc- 
tion, the second largest in history 
for total U.S. crops. ~ 

The Nov. 1 estimate for grain sor- 
ghums at 131,784,000 bu. is about 
equal to last year’s production and 
compares with the Oct. 1 estimate of 
129,900,000 bu. 

The indicated production of corn 


and soybeans in leading states is 
shown in the accompanying table, 
with comparisons, 000’s omitted: 


Corn 
Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Final, 
1949 1949 1948 

Cabo dsudaass 207,640 211,220 215,924 
Indiana ........ 249,264 263,112 279,780 
Illinois ........ 513,741 549,793 549,793 
Michigan ...... 84,240 80,730 67,119 
Wisconsin ...... 129,800 127,204 113,252 
Minnesota ..... 254,205 265,503 272,055 
Se a 540,911 585,067 666,730 
Missouri ....... 177,612 177,612 201,110 
South Dakota .. 81,610 $5,592 131,472 
Nebraska ...... 243,012 257,740 252,468 
Kansas ........ 69,328 69,328 81,304 
Kentucky ...... 84,878 87,172 100,040 
Oklahoma ..... 28,270 29,555 32,125 
Te - Abe Gas ec 54,824 §2,332 44,698 

Soybeans 
| Ree 20,688 18,964 18,614 
Indiana ........ 30,038 30,038 31,196 
TIMMOI seco 80,808 80,808 78,504 
Minnesota ..... 12,393 12,758 15,614 
BOUND Sib ebscrnes 29,362 27,405 35,443 
Missouri ....... 16,695 16,695 15,900 
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No Decision Reached 
in Canadian Ocean 


Freight Discussion 


VANCOUVER — Two weeks have 
elapsed since the Pacific Westbound 
Freight Conference, comprising the 
regular lines operating between North 
Pacific ports and the Far East, served 
the ultimatum on Canadian flour 
shippers that they must either sign 
up with the conference lines or pay a 
penalty of $3 a ton if they used non- 
conference boats. 

The conference set Nov. 1 as a 
deadline, but despite an extensive ex- 
change of telegrams between the con- 
ference and the Canadian National 
Millers Assn., no settlement has yet 
been reached. The latest word from 
the millers’ body is that its ideas 
are unchanged; it asks that open 
rates be maintained and contracts 
more flexible. It is reported in local 
flour circles that the conference may 
send some members here to negotiate 
further with the millers’ representa- 
tives but so far no such meeting has 
been arranged, 

At least one nonconference berth 
ship per month is loading here for 
Far East points and Canadian ex- 
porters are shipping flour at $16 a 
ton Canadian funds. The conference 
is asking $16.50 U.S. funds, which 

















BILLBOARD GIMMICK—In Cincinnati, Ohio, on the hottest day of the 
summer, with the temperature at 99 degrees, the poster shown above was 
placed on billboards for the Rubel Baking Co. The “gimmick” of the 
dog’s tail fanning the boy attracted considerable comment as a result. 
The boy is a long-time symbol of Rubel’s “freshest thing in town” slogan, 
but this poster marks his first return to billboards in over 10 years. The 
poster was prepared by Sive & Rosenfield, Inc., Cincinnati advertising 


agency. 
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works out at about $18.15 Canadian 
funds to Hong Kong and Manila. 

Up to last September conference 
lines were asking $22 a net ton and 
then dropped this to $18 and now 
seek $16.50 U.S. funds. Further, in 
order to secure. this .rate, shippers 
must sign up with. the- conference, 
and any shippers failing to do so 
and using nonconference boats are 
to be penalized $3 a ton extra. 

Canadian flour exporters contend 
that the Far East market now is,one 
entirely dependent on price. They 
must pay 96¢ a 100 lb. to Hong Kong 
and Manila on conference vessels, 
while nonconference boats are han- 
dling the flour to the same ports for 
80¢ a 100 lb. To Cebu by nonconfer- 
ence ships the saving is 18¢ a 100 Ib., 
while for Keelung, Formosa, confer- 
ence rates are $25 against $16 non- 
conference. 

Exporters here further point out 
that already Australian competition 
in the Hong Kong market is very 
tough and Canadian mills stand a 
good chance of losing that business 
because of the devaluation of the 
Australian pound. They also contend 
that in the next few weeks Austra- 
lian shippers are likely to invade the 
Philippines market, which has been 
a very good one for both Canadian 
and American mills for some time. 

There have been only limited ship- 
ments of flour made from here since 
the conference deadline went into 
effect, but there are still some move- 
ments on the monthly berth ships 
operated by nonconference lines. 
The Manila buying has eased off after 
the heavy purchases in the past few 
months and Hong Kong has also been 
quiet. 
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HEAVY LOSS IN JUTE 
PRODUCTION CONFIRMED 


LONDON—Reports of heavy losses 
sustained by the jute crop in East 
Bengal have been officially confirmed. 
Large decreases in acreage and yield 
have been attributed to the unsatis- 
factory weather conditions which 
prevailed in April, 1949. Heavy rains 
were followed by the flooding of low- 
land areas, while hailstorms caused 
a considerable amount of damage. In 
some areas the crop was completely 
destroyed, while elsewhere partial 
damage was sustained. 

Originally, it was forecast that the 
area sown to jute would cover 1,- 
884,000 acres as against 2,159,000 last 
year. The area actually sown amount- 
ed to 1,559,000 acres and the total 
yield is expected to be not more than 
3,332,000 bales of 400 Ib. each. Last 
year the outturn was 5,479,000 bales. 
This represents a reduction of 32%. 

During August the government al- 
located interim quotas to the major 
buying countries covering the period 
up to November. These allocations, 
it was stressed, did not necessarily 
bear any reference to current quotas 
but were fixed after taking into ac- 
count the condition of the crop, the 
essential needs of individual coun- 
tries and the offtake over the follow- 
ing three months. A further an- 
nouncement on the subject of alloca- 
tions is expected to be made before 
the middle of November. 

The situation is causing concern in 
jute manufacturing circles in the 
United Kingdom. A member of Parlia- 
ment recently drew attention to the 
demand for jute cloth in the U.S. He 
stated that firms in Dundee, Scot- 
land, were anxious to meet this de- 
mand but were prohibited from doing 
so by the export quotas imposed by 
the government. Harold Wilson, pres- 
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ident of the Board of Trade, stated 
that the output of jute cloth in the 
U.K. was insufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. These consisted princi- 
pally of packaging for export goods 
which were themselves exported at 
a value greatly in excess of the actual 
jute used. It would clearly be inap- 
propriate, Mr. Wilson declared, to 
allow the direct export of jute cloth 
if this meant reducing the supply for 
these purposes. He stressed, however, 
that exporters were free to dispose 
of their individual quotas in North 
American markets. 


Bakery Hopes 
Burglars Read 
the Ads 


VANCOUVER—The management 
of Society Cakes, Ltd., of this cit) 
is getting fed up with safecrackers. 

Under the heading “Bakers ask 
burglars not to look for dough,” the 
company placed the following dis- 
play advertisement in the local press: 

‘Dear Underworld: 

“Will you please leave our safe at 
974 W. Broadway alone? 

“It’s not that you steal things 
from it, we never leave anything in 
it for you to take. It’s just a fire- 
proof storage place for our account 
books and maybe 50¢ worth of post- 
age stamps. 

“Every time some of the safe- 
crackers of your. organization break 
in they dirty up the floor and break 
out skylights. 

“We were a little upset three 
months ago when some of your or- 
ganization broke in and smashed the 
safe just to see our account books. 

“We have left the safe open twice 
but Wednesday night somebody); 
broke in again and looked all through 
it, apparently with the foolish idea 
that we had money in it. 

“Anyway, all our money goes to 
the bank at the end of each day. 
Please go in and dirty up their floors 
but leave us alone. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“Society Cakes, Ltd.” 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOTELS EXPOSITION HELD 


NEW YORK—The 34th annual na- 
tional Hotels Exposition was held in 
Grand Central Palace the week of 
Nov. 7. Bakers, bakery ingredients, 
machinery and products were fea- 
tured with other hotel operating nec- 
essities and the literature, sampling 
and displays were larger and more 
numerous than they have been since 
before the recent war. 
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Key Support Prices 
to Corn, Feed 
Industry Asks 


WASHINGTON—Hog and poultry 
price supports comparable with those 
awarded the dairy industry unde: 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 wer: 
urged this week by feed industr) 
spokesmen meeting with Charles |. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
with the pledge that if the major 
grain consuming industries, hozs 
and poultry, were given assurance 0! 
protection they would feed sufficient 
grain to hold the 1950 corn carry- 
over at a proper level. 

Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
and J. D. Sykes, vice president ©! 
the Ralston Purina Co., St. Low's, 
pointed out that the dairy industry 
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consumes only about 8% of the corn 
crop, while the swine and poultry 
industries consume nearly 80% of the 
corn crop going into feed usage. 

The feed industry spokesmen made 
no attempt to recommend specific 
price support levels for the nonbasic 
commodities, which represent the 
largest consuming outlets for the 
feed grains. 


Nonbasic Crops Defined 


(Basic crops are wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, rice, peanuts and tobacco. Non- 
basic crops include the oilseed crops, 
hogs, poultry and eggs, potatoes, 
whole milk and its products, honey, 
tung nuts, wool and mohair. The ba- 
sic commodities will obtain 90% of 
parity price support: for 1950, while 
the. nonbasic commodities may be 
supported at the'discretion of the 
secretary of agriculture between zero 
and 90% of parity, to the extent that 
funds may be available, together 
with other considerations which must 
be taken into account in a price 
support program.) 

Mr. Berger and Mr. Sykes submit- 
ted material prepared by the feed 
survey committee of the AFMA to 
assist the secretary of agriculture in 
weighing recommendations of the 
industry branch chiefs of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Dairy Industry Supports 

Under the farm law, the dairy in- 
dustry obtained a mandatory price 
support level between 75-90% of 
parity at the discretion of the sec- 
retary of agriculture, while eggs, 
poultry, hogs and the oilseed crops 
may be supported between zero and 
90% of parity to the extent that 
funds are available. 

Since corn is on the mandatory 
support list at 90% of parity for 
1950, another large crop must be 
considered, it was pointed out, and 
unless the largest consuming indus- 
tries are encouraged to feed out 
this crop, it is thought that the price 
support burden for corn alone will 
be greater than the problem which 
increased production of the protec- 
tive foods might. create at’ present 
price levels, 

Adequate price support levels for 
eggs, poultry, hogs and oilseed crops 
will stimulate production of these 
foods to a point where the 1950 corn 
crop carryover will not exceed the 


‘expected carryover of approximately 


800 million bushels at the end of 
this corn crop year, these spokes- 
men are reported to have told Sec- 
retary Brannan on the basis of the 
feed survey committee report of 
AFMA. 





Money for Supports 





(Continued from page 9) 


435 bu. and that state, despite an 
acreage reduction this year, has pro- 
duced only 10% less potatoes than 
its record crop of 1948. 


Other Supports a Problem 


After these basic and nonbasic 
mandatory price support items have 
been covered from CCC funds, there 
still remains the problem of support 
for the other nonbasic commodities 
which obtain support at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of- Agriculture 
at between zero and 90% of parity. 

Already .a- 1950 support program 
has been announced for flaxseed at 
60% of parity. Under the new farm 
law, since flaxseed has been placed 
under support, the competitive oil- 
seed. crops of .soybeans and cotton- 
seed must also be supported. With 
the exception of flaxseed neither of 
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Bakers Promote Brands with Comic Strips 
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COMICS AND CARTOONS—Bakeries are using car- 
toons and comic strips to promote their products 
throughout the country. The illustration above shows a 
comic strip advertisement prepared for Regan Bros. Co. 
featuring Holsum bread which recently attracted the 
highest number of readers of an ad in the newspaper 
tested. Both men and women readers attained 32% 
readership of the single ad. Cartoons also figure in this 
type of promotion, with the Rainbo Bakery recently 
conducting a contest to obtain cartoons for its adver- 
tisements in the Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic & Gazette. 
The bakery paid $5 for each cartoon accepted and of- 
fered prizes to the three high school students who led 


GEE, | DID IT- |WON! RECKON 
THAT GOOD OL’ HOLSUM 
g PULLED ME THROUGH / 

















in acceptances at the end of the year. The P. F. Peter- 
sen Baking Co., Omaha, Neb., features an advertising 
campaign which includes “Freshie,” a small youngster 
in striped sweater and short pants, who appears in a 
Peter Pan bread cartoon every other day in the local 
‘newspapers. Freshie in a youngster with an extraordinary 
fondness for Peter Pan bread, and his adventures all 
have a humorous angle which makes the two-column 
ad show up favorably in comparison with the syndicated 
comic strips. Freshie appears in the comic section of the 
newspapers. In order to provide the proper advertising 
continuity, a drawing of an opened loaf of Peter Pan 
bread appears at the bottom of each cartoon, with the 
caption, “Peter Pan Fresh Bread Makes Tastier Meals.” 





these other oilseed crops appears to 
present trouble on the price support 
front since demand for protein sup- 
plies appears assured, provided farm- 
ers are not discouraged in their in- 
tentions to expand their animal grain 
consuming units. 

To insure that producers will main- 
tain their plans to expand hog and 
poultry production to consume the 
huge feed grain crops it will be nec- 
essary, it is forecast, for Secretary 
Brannan to announce relative price 
support levels for these crops. If they 
are to be supported the law also 
requires that support be available 
for livestock and turkeys and eggs. 


Feed Relationship 


With a price support level of 90% 
for corn for 1950—oats, barley and 
sorghums, if price supporting opera- 
tions are undertaken for 1950 crops, 
their price support level must be 
geared to their feed value relation- 
ship with corn which is roughly 75% 
of parity. The 1949 outturn of oats 
and sorghums is close to record- 
breaking proportions, and if wheat 
allotments are applied to the 1950 
wheat crop and corn acreage con- 
trols are imposed there is a strong 
feeling that producers will be en- 
couraged to devote wheat and corn 
acreage reductions to such other sup- 
ported crops as feed grains or the 
oil-seed crops. 

These factors all add up to addi- 
tional charges against CCC’s bor- 
rowing power. 

An alternative to a request for 
additional funds for CCC would be 
the renewal of a request to adopt 
the Brannan farm plan with its pro- 
duction payment: principle. Yet an- 
other escape from the farm support 
dilemma would be to admit openly 
what the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture now privately considers; that 
the ECA program is primarily a 
dumping ground for surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. 

From these facts can be concluded 
the probability that CCC will need 
more money or must find some alter- 
native method whereby the increas- 
ing cost can be transferred to some 
other agency of the government: 

First, the present. heavy commit- 
ment of CCC borrowing power of 
more than half of its funds. 

Second, generally increased crop 
yields which are under mandatory 
price support at 90% of parity for 


this year and probable heavy produc- 
tion continued for them under an- 
other year of incentive price support 
levels or use of land, barred from 
basic crop production, into nonbasic 
price supported crops. 


Above-Normal Surpluses 


Third, mandatory price support for 
six nonbasic crops at least one of 
which, potatoes, has produced ex- 
pensive surpluses and another, flax- 
seed—for which the 1950 program 
has already been announced but 
where there is already a surplus far 
above normal annual domestic and 
export requirements. 

Fourth, collateral and _ probably 
necessary price support operations 
for the important nonbasic commodi- 
ties such as the oilseed crops, hogs, 
livestock, poultry, eggs and turkeys. 


CCC Balance Vanishing 


These four factors would indicate 
that the cost of another year of price 
support will drain the CCC balance 
to the vanishing point by June 30, 
1950, even if CCC is able to liquidate 
some of its inventory through trans- 
fers to ECA or other export deals 
as the Indian wheat-manganese bar- 
ter arrangement. 

Since the farm support program 
advocates reveal a growing aware- 
ness of the huge cost to the taxpay- 
ers—and Mr. Brannan is among this 
group—it is not improbable that an 
effort will be made to hide the re- 
quirement for additional money for 
CCC either under the Brannan Plan 
itself or through renewed heavy ap- 
propriations for the ECA food budget. 

While Mr. Brannan has not dis- 
closed his intentions regarding his 
disecretionary price support recom- 
mendations under the new law, he 
is publicly on record as favoring the 
“high side” for farm price supports, 
except in such cases as where the 
programs at 90% of parity have pro- 
duced surpluses far in excess of do- 
mestic and export demands. 

He has dropped the potato price 
support level—with the encourage- 
ment of the potato industry—to 60% 
of parity. Likewise he has lowered 
the flaxseed support level for 1950 
to 60% of parity. He has revealed 
dissatisfaction with an egg price sup- 
port program at 90% of parity which 
has built up an accumulation of dried 
eggs far in excess of any foreseeable 
market demand either here or abroad. 


It is thought that the Secretary 
of Agriculture might appear before 
Congress to recommend new price 
support levels which his office be- 
lieves are necessary under the new 
law and are required by practical 
experience in regard to balanced ag- 
ricultural production. The secretary 
may point out that the program is 
going to cost a certain sum, then 
indicate that since Congress passed 
the law it is its responsibility’to vote 
funds to carry out the law. It is also 
thought that the secretary might re- 
quest a trial of the Brannan Plan 
as a method by which the most can 
be obtained for the least outlay. 

The alternative facing Congress 
might be to step up the ECA appro- 
priation to a point where the bur- 
densome crop surpluses can find out- 
lets in foreign markets. As an ex- 
port potential the International 
Wheat Agreement might as well be 
forgotten for the time, since the ma- 
jor share of our so-called guaran- 
teed exports under this pact repre- 
sent wheat which we are giving away 
under ECA funds. 

Notwithstanding how one may 
weigh the factors surrounding the 
CCC financial situation, it is evident 
that this problem will be one of the 
first facing the administration and 
Congress. The new farm law will be 
given its first test when the financial 
needs of CCC are’ placed before Con- 
gress next year. 
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CCC LOAN PROGRAM ON 
COTTONSEED EXTENDED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Nov. 
10 that in addition to farm-storage 
loans on cottonseed, as previously 
announced under the cottonseed loan 
program, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
will make loans through Dec. 31, 
1949, on warehouse-stored cottonseed. 
The loans will mature not later than 
April 30, 1950. 

Loans on warehouse-stored cotton- 
seed will be available to individual 
producers and to cooperative associa- 
tions normally handling cottonseed 
for producer-members. The cotton- 
seed will be covered by warehouse 
receipts acceptable to CCC and is- 
sued by warehousemen, including co- 
operative and private oil mills, who 
have entered into cottonseed storage 
contracts with CCC. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour business in the South- 
west is somewhat improved due to a pickup 
in buying by a number of chain bakeries. 
Export sales were still limited, although 
all but a few small nations have _ been 
accepted into the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Sales averaged 59% of capacity for south- 
western mills last week compared with 
51% the preceding week and 85% a year 
ago. About 12% of the week's business 
was in export flour. 

Inquiry for bakers flour was improved 
last week and sales were on the up grade. 
Several major chain bakers bought flour 
during the week, some for 30-day ship- 
ment and the rest for January. An east- 
ern chain picked up around 200,000 sacks 
or more early in the week and later 
southeastern and southwestern interests 
booked several round lots in the Southwest. 
Smaller carlot business to the independent 
trade was improved last week. 

Family flour sales were fair, but little 
improvement was shown over the preced- 
ing week. Mixed car interest was better. 

Export business was very slow. Low 
grades enjoyed a revival in interest dur- 
ing the week and prices advanced sharp- 
ly. The buying was partially for export. 
Demand for .60% ash and .70% ash flours 
was slow, and prices were about unchanged. 
Little export interest outside of the Latin 
American region was apparent. Nether- 
lands East Indies was inquiring for flour, 
but no sales have been consummated as 
yet. Rumored sales with Brazil have not 
yet materialized, and Cuban buying is 
still in rather small lots. The govern- 
ment did no purchasing last week, either 
through PMA or the Army Quartermaster. 

Quotations Nov. 12, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.30@5.50, standard patent §$5.20@5.25, 
straight $5.15@5.20; established brands of 
family flour $6.15@6.85, first clears $3.50@ 
3.80, second clears $3.15@3.30, 1% ash clears 
or higher $2.90@3.05; soft wheat short 
patent $6.55@6.85, straight $5.15@5.25, cake 
flour $6@6.60, 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
five fair, three quiet, five slow, six dull. 

Wichita: Due to a mechanical failure in 
one mill, operating time in Wichita mills 
was reduced to 82% last week. Domestic 
sales, divided about 60% to bakers and 
40% to family trade, increased to 66%, 
compared with 41% the preceding week. 
One mill reported export sales at 20% of 
capacity. Shipping directions showed some 
improvement, ranging from fair to good. 
Quotations Nov. 12, basis Kansas City, 100- 
lb. cottons, carlots: family flour $6.03, bak- 
ers short patent $5.39, first clears $3.65, 
second clears $3. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 51% com- 
pared with 20% a week earlier and 45% 
a year ago. Bookings were divided 68% 
to the family buyers and 32% to the bak- 
ers. Operations averaged 79% compared 
with 78% a week earlier and 83% a year 
ago. Prices closed unchanged to 5¢ lower. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-Ib, cottons, Nov. 12: carlots, family 
short patent $6@6.80, standard patent $5.75 
@6.45; bakers unenriched short patent $5.52 
@5.67, standard patent $5.32@5.47, straight 
grade $5.22@5.36. Truck lots 35¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Large bookings have been 
wholly missing, but volume of new con- 
tracts for mills of this area was slight- 
ly greater last week. Buyers usually looked 
no further ahead than a fortnight, and 
little was sold for delivery past ,30 days. 
Operations tended to increase _ slightly. 
Prices were off 5¢ sack. 

Salina: Flour business has been light. 
Prices are practically unchanged. Shipping 
directions are good, 

Texas: Demand continues at the same 
slow tempo as for many previous weeks, 
sales amounting to 20 or 25% of capacity, 
family and bakers flour about equally di- 
vided, with only occasional cars for ex- 
port. Running time is three to five days. 
Prices are unchanged, except bakers flour, 
about 10¢ sack lower. Quotations Nov. 12, 
100’s cottons: family flour, extra high 
patent $6.30@6.70, high patent $6@6.40; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.50@5.65; 
clears, unenriched $4@4.20, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Slow flour sales are report- 
ed this week, averaging about half of mill 
capacity. Directions are coming in at a 
slower pace and mill running time is re- 
duced. Although inguiry is active buyers 
are hesitant to book anything but small, 
fill-in lots at current price levels, The 
amount of running time left on sales made 
earlier is getting smaller as new buying 
fails to equal the amount of flour shipped. 

Family flour business also is slow, al- 
though directions continue fairly good, fol- 
lowing the pattern of the previous week. 
A pick-up was noted in deliveries to areas 
formerly affected by the steel and coal 
strikes, 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week 
averaged 51% of capacity, compared with 
71% the previous week and 80% in the 
corresponding week last year. Shipments 
from mills averaged 84%, compared with 
85% a week earlier. (Percentage figures for 





this year are based on a five-day week; 
for last year on a six-day week.) 
Operations of Minneapolis mills averaged 
72% of capacity, showing a decline from 
the 82% reported the previous week and“ 
81% in the corresponding week of 1948. 
For the entire Northwest operations aver- 
aged 66% of capacity, compared with 73% 
the preceding week and 82% a year ago. 
Quotations Nov. 14: standard patent $5.65 
@5.85, short patent $5.85@6.05, high glu- 
ten $6@6.20; established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.90, first clear $4.95@ 
5.55, second clear $3.55@4.75, whole wheat 
$5.40@5.60 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Buyers show 
fair interest in contracting for flour, but 
few forward bookings of consequence are 
being made. Considerable price resistance 
is noted, and some mills describe business 
as very slow. Production by interior mills, 
including Duluth, averaged 63% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 68% the 
previous week and 82% in the correspond- 
ing week last year. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour business in Chicago is of 
a routine character. Bakers are reluctant 
to enter the market, and other buyers also 
are holding off. Trading in flour is con- 
fined to the usual number of one and two 
carlots. Directions are only fair. Only scat- 
tered small lot buying of family flour is 
reported. Deliveries are fair to good. Quota- 
tions Nov. 12, cottons: spring top patent 
$5.80@6, standard patent $5.70@5.90, first 
clear $5@5.47, family flour §7.25; hard 
winter short patent $5.50@5.65, 95% pat- 
ent $5.40@5.45, first clear $4.35; soft win- 
ter short patent $6@6.65, standard patent 
$4.90@6.25, first clear $5.30@5.85. 

St. Louis: Mills report new bookings very 
slow, with buyers very . little interested. 
However some prompt to 60-day sales were 
placed on the books by the bakery trade. 
The family flour buyers are holding off 
waiting a more favorable time to replenish 
their stocks. The demand for clear is very 
slow, exporters having pulled out. Prices 
are 5@20¢ lower. Jobbers say bakers, large 
and small, are out of the market other 
than for present wants and are not in- 
terested for léng-time bookings at present 
levels, Shipping directions are slow. Prices 
for hard and soft patent are steady to 
5¢ a bag lower, clears are 5@20¢ lower, 
spring wheat patents are 10¢ sack off, 
spring clears are 5@10¢ lower. 

Central states mills report new business 
as dull. Very little interest is shown by 
the trade. Buyers are willing to go along 
with what they have on hand and conse- 
quently little buying is done. However, a 
few carlots were placed on the books for 
30- to 60-day shipment. Prices are steady 
to 5¢ lower, clears are 5@10¢ lower. 

Quotations St. Louis, Nov. 10, in 100-lb. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.10, 
ordinary $5, top hard $7.06, ordinary $6.40, 
soft winter short patent $6.10, cake $6.10, 
pastry $4.80, soft straight $4.95, clears 
$4.05; hard winter short patent $5.55, stand- 
ard $5.35, clears $4.35, spring wheat patent 
$5.90, standard $5.75, clears $5.35, low pro- 


tein $4.15. 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Buying is spotty, with a slow 
movement,of some flourgs.and a good move- 
ment of others. The number of these se- 
lected purchases has brought the daily 
sales volume up to a fair level. 

The wholesale trade is still on the side- 
lines in hopes of reductions. So far prices 
have remained quite static with nominal 
drops in high gluten, spring family and 
standard. 

The colder weather prevailing in west- 
ern New York has caused family flour 
sales to be consistently good and has acted 
as a stabilizing factor in the over-all sales 
es: Mill production continues to be 

gh. . 

Quotations Nov. 12, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.45@7.55, high gluten $6.20@6.30, 
standard $5.80@5.90, first clear $5.55@5.65, 
hard winter standard $5.85@5.90, first clear 
$5.55@5.60, soft winter short patent $5.40@ 
5.45, straight $5.20@5.25, first clear $4.20 
@ 4.25. 

New York: Except for substantial round 
lot buying of southwesterns by one chain 
baker which had little effect on the local 
market, sales were held to fill-in lots. In- 
termediate and small bakers, as well as 
jobbers, purchased sparingly, although their 
inquiries indicated substantial bookings are 
to be made. It was evident that the cheap 
purchases of the summer have been used 
up by the jobbing trade and some of the 
bakers resold their purchases to the job- 
bers from whom they bought them. Where 
consumption did not reach their estimates 
they were content to take a profit on the 
flour. 

Sales were divided between spring and 
Kansas flours, with cake grades very dull. 
The chain baker buying, estimated at 
about 500,000 sacks boosted the volume of 
southwesterns, and it was reported that the 
same baker wished to purchase springs 
but not at mills’ asking levels. Other bakers 
also showed slightly improved interest in 
Kansas flours, and spring wheat clears at 
the lower end of the range were better 
sellers than a week ago. Prices were 5@ 
10¢ lower. 

Quotations Nov. 12, in cottons: spring 
family flour $7.65, high glutens $6.45 @6.55. 
standard patents $6.05@6.20, clears $5.45@ 
5.90; hard winter short patents $6@6.25, 
standard patents $5.65@5.90; high ratio 
soft winters $4.75 @5.65. 
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Recent sogginess in Chicago 
used 


many 
bakery operators in this area to decide 
that the local flour market is due for a 
downward revision of some proportions. 
Consequently, they are holding back wait- 
ing for such an opportunity to buy some- 
where below present levels. 

So far, however, the easy undertone in 
grain has not been transmitted to flour 
quotations, and most grades of the com- 
modity are displaying firmness. Virtually 
all types are unchanged from the respec- 
tive levels of a week ago. The exceptions 
are spring family, which jumped from a 
$6.90@7.10 range to $7.25@7.55 in an over- 
night performance, and soft winter stand- 
ard retreated from $5.15@5.25 to $4.75@5. 

The decision of so many to refrain from 
placing commitments until they find the 
cost more attractive is a stumbling block 
to activity, and reports indicate only small 
lots are changing hands. 

Mill representatives are of the opinion 
that at least a moderate burst of pur- 
chasing is in the offing. They contend 
that the majority of bakers have been on 
the sidelines so long that stocks must be 
wearing thin and say the contraction in 
shipping directions the past week is indica- 
tive of the fact that very little flour re- 
mains on millers’ books. 

The jobbing trade is also well-entrenched 
on the sidelines on the same premise of a 
break in the market, and they indicate 
they will maintain such positions for the 
present since they do not wish to be in a 
position of having supplies on hand at 
some later date which cost them more than 
prevailing postings. 

Buying resistance appears to be most 
pronounced in relation to spring grades 
because of the premium this type is cur- 
rently commanding over winter varieties, 
although the latter are just as quiet. 

Another reason why bakers are in no 
particular hurry to make replenishments 
is their continued disappointment over the 
volume of retail sales, especially in the 
sweet goods category. The coal and steel 
strikes have taken their toll on purchasing 
power in the area, and the question now is 
whether housewives’ pocketbooks will have 
sufficiently recovered to permit their nor- 
mal Thanksgiving purchases. 

The uncertainty surrounding the export 
program is being carefully weighed by 
operators of larger establishments who 
think the possible withdrawal of the gov- 
ernment from the export market in some 
directions will cause at least minor ad- 
justments in private marketings. 

Quotations Nov. 12, 100-lb. cottons: spring 
family $7.25@7.55; high gluten $6.55@6.65, 
short patent $6.30@6.40, standard $6.20@ 
6.30, first clear $5.85@6; hard winter short 
patent $5.90@6, standard patent $5.80@5.90, 
soft winter standard $4.75@5. 

Pittsburgh: The past week more flour 
sales and increased inquiries regarding 
flour have been noted. Reasons given for 
this turn in the exceedingly dull market 
since the steel strike began were the facts 
that coal miners are back to work and the 
steel strike settled. All along the line there 
is optimism. Bakers are experiencing de- 
mand for cakes, cookies, pies and already 
anticipate a holiday season of normal busi- 
ness, Bread sales also have increased. 

Most mill representatives state directions 
are good, but a few say bakers they serve 
have a supply of flour on hand to last 
several more weeks as they baked so little 
during the strike period that flour stocks 
accumulated. Retail and wholesale bakers 
bought fairly well of hard Kansas, spring 
and soft winter wheat flours. Family flour 
sales moved up as grocers restocked and 
jobbers bought to replenish stocks. 

Credit conditions are still being closely 
observed and it is stated this careful sur- 
vey of credit during the strike period 
saved many individuals, firms and com- 
munities from greater losses. Bakers’ stocks, 
also jobbers, are now thought to be at a 
low enough level to warrant optimism that 
flour buying will continue to point upward. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Nov. 
12, 100-lb. cottons: hard Kansas bakers 
standard patent $5.65@5.67, medium patent 
$5.75@5.77, short patent $5.85@5.87; spring 
wheat standard patent $5.99@6.45, medium 
patent $6.07@6.50, short patent $6.15@6.55; 
clears $5.54@5.85, high gluten $6.31@6.75; 
family flour, advertised brands $7.16 @7.55, 
other brands $5.85@7.05; pastry and cake 
c— $5.04@5.25; Pacific Coast pastry flour 


Boston: There is little variation in flour 
quotations in the Boston market this week. 
Springs are 5¢ higher to 10¢ lower, with 
the extreme decline representing a nar- 
rowing of existing price ranges. Hard win- 
ters also were irregular, patents moving 
up 5¢ while standards eased a like amount. 
Soft wheat flours were slightly easier under 
the pressure of very little buying interest, 
prices closing unchanged to 10¢ lower. 

Dealers reported that trading was ex- 
tremely limited, with business generally 
being confined to the inquiry stage. Some 
of the chain buyers were reported active 
to the extent of replenishing their inven- 
tories and maintaining supplies sufficient 
for a period of 120 days. The smaller op- 
erators were comparatively indifferent, 
with their activity confined to a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Mill agents reported that a good per- 
centage of the trade is apparently looking 
for a temporary soft spot for the purpose 
of reentering the market, which according 
to some chart theorists invariably presents 
in pire geared somewhere around the year- 
end. 

Quotations Nov. 12: spring short patents 
$6.37@6.52, standards $6.17@6.32, high glu- 
ten $6.52@6.57, first clears $5.47@5.72;: 
hard winter short patents $6.02@6.27, stand- 
ards $5.67@5.82, Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.02@6.27, eastern soft winter straights 
$4.77@5.72; high ratio $6.02@6.92, family 
$7.64 @ 7.67. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Fiour sales continue to be 
rather disappointing in volume and like- 
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wise in price, with little or no interest 
being displayed by the trade for other 
than immediate to current month shipment. 
There are practically no inquiries on fu- 
ture bookings. The slight decline of price 
on hard winters brought out some business 
but only in moderate amounts and princi- 
pally to the baking and jobbing trades. 

Northern springs continued in relatively 
poor demand; there is quite some differ- 
ence between prices buyers are willing to 
purchase at com to what mills are 
quoting. Both soft winters and Pacific 
Coast flours are being pushed for sales 
in face of a rather poor demand and re- 
luctance on the part of buyers to cover 
for further than nearby delivery. Shipping 
directions show a slight decline, which 
may reflect a decrease in the production 
of baked goods. The weather remains rather 
unseasonal, and the hope of increased 
consumption of baked goods has not yet 
been fulfilled. Export sales are quiet and 
of a very limited volume, although in- 
quiries are considerably heavier. 

Quotations Nov. 12, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-Ib. multiwall papers: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.45@5.55, 
standard $5.25@5.40, first clear $3.80@4.20; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $6@6.25, 
standard $5.85@6, first clear $5.25@5.55, 
high gluten $6.20@6.35; soft wheat short 
patent $5.30@/.80, straight $4.90@5.15, first 
clear $4.20@4.40, high ratio cake $5.60@ 
5.65; Pacific Coast cake $6.75@6.90, pastry 
$6@6.15; all rail. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The market continues extremely 
quiet, with mills still operating on a re- 
stricted basis and with only a dull domestic 
market as outlet for their flour. No export 
business is in sight, and while some ship- 
ments of flour out of Vancouver are re- 
ported, it is thought that this was going 
to countries within the sterling bloc and 
that such shipments are not heavy in 
volume. Prices were unchanged during the 
week, and flour millers were pessimistic 
about any substantial change in market 
conditions in the foreseeable future. Family 
patent $6.95, bluestem $6.10, bakery $6.21, 
pastry $5.91. 


Portland: Flour bookings in the Pacific 
Northwest are extremely small, and mill 
grindings continue at the poorest level in 
years. Most terminal operations are down 
to 50% or lower, and interior mills are 
not much better. Mills have flour piled 
high and grind only to keep stocks up 
New bookings in the domestic field are 
light, with most of the larger buyers taken 
care of until after the turn of the year 
Exports are confined to very limited 
amounts, and the future does not look 
promising. California trade is limited, with 
stiff competition from intermountain mills. 

Quotations Nov. 12: high gluten $6.27, 
all Montana $6.15, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.05, bluestem bakers $6.05, cake $6.85, 
pastry $5.99, whole wheat 100% $5.61, gra- 
ham $5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Bookings for export 
are in good number, but the volume is so 
small they are hardly worth while. Do- 
mestic competition continues keen. Quota- 
tions Nov. 12: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11.10 bbl., seconds $10.60, bak- 
ers $10.50, all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $14.12 per 280 
lb. for shipment to end of November, $14.30 
per 280 lb. to end of February, winter 
ports. 

Sales of winters are on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Little export business is being done 
Quotations Nov. 12: $7.80@8.50 bbl., f.o.b 
Montreal; export $4.70 per 100 Ib. export, 
cottons, Montreal or Halifax. . 

Plenty of winter wheat is available, but 
demand is poor. Quotations Nov. 12: $1.84@ 
1.86 bu., f.0.b. shipping point; $1.80 bu., 
f.o.b. mill. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled 117,000 bbl. Sales 
under the International Wheat Agreement 
accounted for 90,000 of this figure, with 
shipments destined for British Guiana, St 
Kitts, Dominican Republic, Panama, Cuba, 
Venezuela and the Gold Coast. Class 2 sales 
of flour, totaling 27,000 bbl., went to the 
Philippines, Haiti and Hong Kong. There 
is a moderate domestic trade, and stocks 
are sufficient to take care of all buying 
orders. There is no accumulation of sup 
plies. Quotations Nov. 12: top patent spring 
for delivery between Fort William and th: 
British Columbia boundary $11.20@11.4° 
cottons; second patents $10.70@10.90; sec 
ond patents to bakers $10.20@10.40. 








United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of week ending Nov. 5, 1949 
and Nov. 6, 1948, as reported to the Grai' 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department ©! 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—in bond— 
Nov. Nov. Nov. No\ 
5, 6, 5, 6, 
1949 1948 1949 1945 
WRG ewer 238,337 200,599 861 2,462 
GE eka n os bn 25,958 11,324 che . 
GH eis edes 23,895 15,262 2,258 854 
pre Meer 4,789 4,466 2,634 1,04 
Barley ...... 35,652 18,829 701 ef 
Flaxseed 18,666 24,677 Wes . 
Soybeans 11,948 11,043 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store an¢ 
afloat in Canadian markets Nov. 5 (figure 
for corresponding date of a year o given 
in parentheses): wheat, 6,057,000 (29,000) 
bu.; corn, 495,000 (94,000); oats, 508,00‘ 
(795,000); barley, 2,486,000 (2,000). 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS (. 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 








Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 
OE Er re P $...@7.25 $...@6.90 $...@... $...@... $7.45@7.55 
Spring top patent ..........-.-- 5.80@6.00 aon er RR ore a oe 0 
Spring high gluten .............. ---@... 6.00@6.20 ...@... -+-@...  6.20@6,.30 
EE MOUSE 6 5 oe gp onde ev haee aes ---@... 6.85@6.06 ...@... --@6.90 ...@... 
Spring standard .......... ..++. 5.70@5.90 5.65@5.85 ...@... -.@5.75 5.80@5.90 
aS OY rr 5.00@5.47 4.95@5.55 ...@... --@5.35 5.565@5.65 
Hard winter family ............ «++-@... 3 «..@... 6.158@6.85 --@7.05 ...@... 
Hard winter short .............. 5.50@5.65 ...@... 5.30@6.50 ...@6.55 ...@... 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.40@5.45 --@ ... 6,.20@65.26 --@5.35 5.85@5.90 
Hard winter first clear .......... «++ @4,35 ~-@... 3.50@3.80 --@4.35 5.55@5.60 at, 
Soft winter family ............. pewene tS Peat, Sr re | eee ee 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.00 @ 6.65 --@... 6.55@6.85 -.@6.10 5.40@5.45 = 
Soft winter standard ........... 4.90@6.25 ve ae pei, eae va cA eda eT BA 
Soft winter straight ............ Sr PUT ..@... 6.15@5.25 ...@4.95 6.20@65.25 . 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.30@5.85 +-@... ie ss ~»»-@4.05 4.20@4.25 
BEE AOE) WENNER. ok og cod cee aenee 4.10@4.15 4.00@4.25 op ae's- -.-@4.90 4.85@4.90 
PM, CREME be cscs esecsces tas 3.15@3.50 3.00@3.65 --@... ...@3.80 3.75@3.80 
Durum, gran., bulk ...........:. -»-@5.91 5.70@5.80 eM osu -»-@6.65 ...@6.36 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta ‘ : 

NO) bd e's boo sees ces eae $...@7.65 £7.26@7.55 $...@... $7.16@7.55 $...@... | 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.45@6.55 6.55@6.65 6.52@6.57 6.31@6.75 oc oe 
i MS Eis o'hi6 ace + opiee des ne ... 6.30@6.40 6.37@6.52 6.15@6.55 me oS | 
Spring standard ..............+:. 6.05@6.20 6.20@6.30 6.17@6.32 5.99@6.45 --@.. om an nc 
Spring first clear .............+. 5.45@5.90 5.85@6.00 5.47@5.72 5.54@5.85 i & 4 a 
Hard winter short .............. 6.00@6.25 5.90@6.00 6.02@6.27 5.85@5.87 ee ye 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.65@5.90 5.80@5.90 5.67@5.82 5.65@5.67 ee 
Soft winter family .............-. oe See oS ee oS ee ae A ie 
Soft winter straight ............ ited pak o2+@... 4.77@5.72 oe Ss ae 
Soft winter standard ........... ---@... 4.75@6.00 ...@... see we. Ts. jee 
ee OOS, WANE) 6 ics ces case aes 4.45@4.65 4.70@4.80 --@. 4.60@ 4.75 5 oes eS 
Be eee, GR ei Ns ec ccew cst Vind d% x Sa es 4.00 @4.10 re Se 
Durum, gran., bulk ...........+.. 6.34@6.44 .@. -@. IN, ae 2 oe 

Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ... $.. 6. $...@... Spring top patent ... $...@11.10 $11.20@11.40 
Bluestem ........ «ep O86. se acs Spring second patent. ...@10.60 10.70@10.90 
Bakery grades ... ...@6.21 ...@... Spring first clear ... ...@ 9.50 coo ssn MAHA bad ) 
eer vice ORE. 0 cic eis Spring exports§ ..... «+-@14.12 events 

Ontario soft winters. 7.80@ 8.05 in 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. §280-lb. cottons. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Nov. 5, and corresponding date of a year ago: & 


7—-Wheat—.  -—-Corn——, -—-Oats—,. -—-Rye—, -~Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
4,466 3,396 3,708 632 318 131 153 4 1,261 22 





NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 





Baltimore 





06 ct beep nn eed es 1,305 ob ale oe i. ab ae a+ 
Buffalo 14,128 7,138 1,189 352 3,350 3,266 102 165 2,495 948 
Afloat 7,017 o 187 es ol e “ iJ 247 ie W 
Chicago 12,332 4,557 6,998 5,268 1,503 2,742 1,109 570 592 708 e perate 
SEE Se So's Betwiaes dhe 18,406 25,689 658 439 2,975 2,445 490 280 9,864 2,081 
RB ais. gas tins 6 24,837 vie 13 ys 17 2% a ay ‘i ‘% 
ee WSR Gilks bce 8,981 10,681 157 49 149 178 15 11 17 24 Our Own 
Galveston ........... 2,527 3,377 257 Fe 3 ‘} Py = + hp 
Hutchinson .......... 13,551 13,127 - uy oe "¥' as 2 26 bs 2 
Indianapolis ......... 3,369 1,493 21 652 345 271 46 130 me +s L b s i 
Kansas City ........ 34,128 36,026 1,633 622 239 60 =. 217 226 62 86 aboratories | 
Milwaukee ........... 335 41,025 857 236 486417 29 ni" 1 3,169 2,976 | 
Minneapolis .......... 8,818 6,510 1,478 74 6,756 2,531 1,849 2,525 10,767 7,623 | | di 
New Orleans ........ 747 «1,533 «935300 6S Peay ¥ ‘i fe nciuaging 


New York ........... 1,249 335 1,079 5 5 19 is oye oe 2 ° 








** “* “* “* “* ** “* . 
518 1,208 723 214 55 36 94 | a k 
263 42 44 ae ve sé 12 Pi ot a ery 
iy 80 278 273 38 56 148 252 : i 
Sioux City .......... 1,725 1,266 272 221 636 235 42 3 58 87 ' 
St. Joseph .......... 5,439 5,700 589 201 599 578 na 4 41 29 ' 
pO ery Ss 7,522 6,679 631 1,040 1,343 587 9 50 37 33 ° 
MENGE, ov tae erotic 12,744 7,857 ie ve oF ve $s ed 36 1 ' 
SBIR ~ 5.66.0. 6 00 00 Pe oreo oe 312 82 pe ae ee ve es a4 i 
PE cewet pies saceysy 402 ew 903 os om e ee ee 157 
ye eer 210,099 156,050 25,360 10,510 21,405 14,115 4,286 4,106 27,851 14,980 
i 











GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES | Se 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 























WHEAT \ 
co dae oad) Den ee ee es ee ee eae entennial 
ec. ay uly ec. ar. ay uly ec. Mar. May 
a eer ey 217% 213% ..... 210% 212% 209% 193% 213 211 206 FLOURING MILLS co. 
ee ee 220 215% 209% 211% 213% 211% 194% 214% 212% 206% GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4,"WASH. 
ae Were, 220% 215% 209% 211% =%%214% 211 194% 214% 213% 206% 
. ee ere 220% 215% 209% 211% 214% =+%211% 194% 215% 213% 207% DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
| ee | ee ~ HOLIDAY 
ae | re 220% 215% 209% 211% 214% 211% 194% 215% 213% 207% 
PIE ond 1 
ooRN _—_nvE oars ot eon pai meena 
cago Chicago innipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
Nov. 7 . 118% 121% 135% 142% 148% 151% 136% 138% 73% 67% 66% 62 BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
Nov 8 . 119% 123 136% 143% 150% 153% 137% 139% 74 68% 66% 62% 
Nov. 9 . 120% 124% 134% 141% 149% 153% 136% 138% 74% 68% 67% 63% 


Nov. 10. 120% 124% 134% 141% 149% 153 136% 138% 75 
Nov. 11. ———HOLIDAY———,. 149% 1653 —————_HOL1IDa Y—__,, 
Nov. 12. 120% 124 134% 141% 149 153 137% 139% 74% 68% 67% 63% 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS | /HHIE YU Be Mc ip 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








NEW SPOKANE MILLk ONE OF 













"Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth re THE WORLD'S; MOST “MODERN 
Spring bran ....... $43.25@43.50 $....@40.00 §$....@.... $....@.... $.... aT . 
pM ened a to Stak «ee @ 37.50 @38.00 idis'v oo 0 @ oe Pee 
winter bran ... ooee Sees owe none +3 as e406 eta oben 45.50 @ 46.50 i S 4 ' ) LA ) 
Standard midds.* .. 43.50@44.00 «+» ~«@40.00 re Ce er, £aer neice tease cashed - stb daa ate cohen dona wANE Debbi dd Andale 
Flour midds.¢ ...... «---@48.00 ~ «++ @456.00 43.00 @ 43.50 ee ee 51.50@52.50 
ee: 49.00 @52.00 --+»@47.00 see ae Sete obec veve i See 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $46.50@47.00 $....@52.00 $....@654.00 $50.00@51.60 §....@.... 1 
Standard midds.* .. 47.00@47.50 ~««+@65.00 --++@54.50 50.25@51.60 ones pene RED WING FLOUR 
ee heey ee ceemeare eon aver > cd vr 66.00@57.10 ee Se 
OR ccnsevccows 49.5 50.5 - «+» @60.00 «++»@62.60 58.00 @60.10 oboe sine 
mee npg ‘ring bran , thor etna Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
ES 0 os we eh rrr 7. - ++» @62.00 $....@66.00 
fWinnipeg ......... ..««@51.00 -«..@55.00 Cee, Sts THE RED WING MILLING co., Red Wing, Minn. 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. : 
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UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 
REPORTS HIGHER PROFIT 


WINNIPEG — The highest grain 
handlings in the history of the com- 
pany were reported by United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., for the year ending 
July 31, 1949, in a report presented 
by J. E. Brownlee, president, to the 
company’s annual meeting held here 
last week. 

A record net profit of $518,710 was 
shown in the annual statement, as 
compared with a profit of $383,076 
for the year previous, The 1948-49 
net profit was after deductions of 
$360,000 for patronage dividends to 
be allocated on grain deliveries dur- 
ing the current season. . 

At $3,721,640, working capital 
showed $821,303 improvement from 
last year, Current assets totaled $8,- 
852,997 and current liabilities were 
$5,131,357. 

A dividend of 5% was declared on 
Class A shares, paid Sept. 1, 1949. 


WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 








nn meet a a ra v ear ens ee PN AN 
POSITION AVAILABLE — EXCELLENT 
opportunity for experienced miller capa- 


ble of assuming full responsibility for 
milling operations in large corn mill. 
Address 323, The Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





POSITION AVAILABLE — EXCELLENT 
opportunity for young milling school 
graduate. Large modern corn mill. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Write letter giv- 
ing full particulars to 319, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis.2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


KANSAS STATE MILLING TECHNOLOGY 
grad desires position in Midwest flour 
mill. Experience includes actual flour mill 
work and 2% years as foreman large ce- 
real plant. Address 304, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 BE. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
Ls 


FOR SALE OR LEASE, TO RESPONSIBLE 
parties, 75-bbl. Diesel power mill at 

















Washburn, N. D. G. M. Wallbrecht, Stay- 
ton, Oregon. 
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It totaled $186,825. Provision was 
made for a dividend on Class B 
shares amounting to $13,595. With 
the transfer of $352,943, the general 
reserve account was brought up to 
$2 million. é 

Earned surplus July 31, 1949 was 
$1,185,363, as against $766,207 the 
previous year. 

Mr. Brownlee contended that the 
reason for the higher grain handlings 
by the company was the satisfactory 
results from expansion of the coun- 
try elevator system, which had taken 
place in the previous year. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

JOHNSON GRAIN ADDITION 

NORTON, KANSAS—The Johnson 
Grain Co. here has finished construct- 
ing an addition to its elevator which 
gives the firm an additional capacity 
of 45,000 bu. grain storage. This ad- 
dition brings the firm’s total ca- 
pacity to 78,000 bu. The new struc- 
ture is of ironclad frame construction 
and is attached to the elevator. At 
present the firm is building a grind- 
ing and mixing room. The capacity 
of the elevator leg is also being in- 
creased from 1,500 bu. grain per hour 
to 3,500 bu. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Nov. 3, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 











Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 
Ft. William and 





Port Arthur .. 9,429 989 6,252 9,298 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 10,948 ee 146 28 
Churchill ....... 126 be oa 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

ee 111 oe 12 1,621 

Totals ........ 20,615 989 6,410 10,847 

Year ago ..... 23,285 3,573 6,917 8,819 


Receipts during week ending Nov. 3: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,065 213 2,168 1,314 
Pay 32 oe 





Pacific seaboard. 1,539 

Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

WROTE cccccces 13 ee 6 233 
WOtele .26..cee 6,617 213 2,207 1,547 


Shipments during week ending Nov. 3: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 





BMS i i cccces 4,528 $21 2,989 1,733 
eer 41 6 169 56 
Milled or 
processed ... 6a e< 56 26 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 1,323 Gs T ee 
| Pr oe 38 ee 28 4 
Other terminals* 7 ae 10 se 
TOU 6s s0 tan 5,937 325 3,252 1,818 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 3, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 70,252 6,209 29,808 24,373 
oe 358 98 


Pacific seaboard. 20,278 
Churchill ....... 4,448 ee 1 “6 
Other terminals* 209 3 70 1,302 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 3, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 64,073 
Pacific seaboard. 14,650 
Churchill ....... 5,728 ws 1 ee 
Other terminals* 161 3 65 50 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


5,444 25,784 17,525 
1 504 94 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending Nov. 12, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis . 298 388 46 138 11,367 13,365 
Duluth 3? 151 118 654 2,188 4,146 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by Ahe secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Nov. 5, 1949 (000's 
omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

WMetiale.... iavers 49 599 295 pee 
0 eee eee 812 1,659 <s 135 
Chicago ........ es . 726 os 
PU eee ee ee 1,613 os 
Duluth. . .. 6.6... oé = = 110 
DORE Fc .ckusess 265 258 837 487 
Milwaukee ...... o* os a 456 
Afloat ........ ae <s os 336 
Totals ........ 1,116 2,616 3,176 1,524 
Previous week .. 630 2,546 2,737 439 
Nov. 6, 1948 ... 2,387 1,194 842 26 





90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Doughnut Box Coding Cuts Returns 





CODING WITH CELLOPHANE TAPE—The box sealing device shown 
above is used in the system of coding with cellophane tape described in 
the accompanying article. Only the top of the sealer, left, is exposed as 
a doughnut box is pushed against the taping arm of the machine. The 
guide rule in the background allows for uniform positioning of tape of 
the box to carry out the code. Stacked boxes, right, show the use of the 
transparent cellophane tape in various coding positions on a dealer’s 


shelves. 


The return of stale doughnuts has 
been largely eliminated by a box- 
sealing device adopted by F. N. 
Calderwood, Inc., wholesale bakers in 
Portland, Maine. 

The firm explains: doughnuts don’t 
get stale because they don’t stay on 
the retailer’s shelves that long. 

Previously, each day’s boxes of 
doughnuts were coded, and salesmen 
were supposed to decipher the code 
and put the older doughnuts up front, 
while placing newer doughnuts be- 
hind. 

The system broke down, it was ex- 
plained, because the deciphering took 
too much of the salesman’s time. In 
addition, the retailers learned to 
read the code and occasionally re- 
arranged the display, with the fresh 
doughnuts up front. 

To make it easier for the sales- 
men and harder for the retailers, 
the bakery adopted transparent cel- 
lophane tape to do both the sealing 
and the coding jobs. 


A 1% in. strip of cellophane tape 
is applied to the joint made by the 
cover and side of the box, securing 
the cover in place, and the position 
of the tape on the box serves as the 
code. If the tape is directly above 
the “D” in “doughnuts,” for exam- 
ple, it may mean Monday’s baking. 

A 60% reduction in the box-seal- 
ing-and-coding time was also chalked 
up by the changeover to tape, since 
it permitted the two operations to be 
done as one, it was pointed out by 
D. D. Anderson, assistant manager of 
the firm. 

To: semi-mechanize the operation, 
the firm installed a box sealer made 


by the Minnesota Mining & Manu- 


facturing Co., St. Paul. 

When a doughnut box is pushed 
across the top of the box sealer, a 
taping arm automatically applies 
tape around the top-and-side of the 
box. 

The box sealer, which measures ap- 
proximately 10%x6x5 in. was in- 
stalled in the top of the packaging 
table, with the top of the sealer 
flush with the top of the table, as a 
means of achieving maximum pack- 
ing speed, Mr. Anderson said. 

An adjustable guide bar, installed 


beside the box sealer, is used by the 
operator as a means of positioning 
the doughnut boxes so that the tape 
will be applied at the exact spot re- 
quired by the day’s code. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GULF RATE ON FLOUR 
TO HOLLAND REDUCED 


KANSAS CITY—The ocean rate 
on flour from Gulf ports to Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam has been low- 
ered 5¢ for the month of November. 
The Gulf-French Atlantic-Hamburg 
Range Freight Conference announced 
the lower rate last week after the 
booking of the Netherlands . flour 
business had been completed for 
November. 


The new rate is 65¢°sack, and un- 
less other action is taken the rate 
will revert to the 70¢ level at. the 
end of November. The 70¢ rate itself 
is in force only until Dec. 31, and at 
that time will revert to the original 
80¢ rate unless some further action 
is taken for extension. 


The Netherlands flour business 
early this month was sold c. & f. Am- 
sterdam on the basis of the 70¢ rate, 
but the savings will not accrue to 
millers since the flour contract on 
which the sales were made provides 
that the benefits of any saving in 
ocean rates will accrue to the ac- 
count of the buyer. 


——<BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN VISIBLE DOWN 


WINNIPEG — The movement of 
Canadian wheat into visible position 
is now smaller than the domestic 
and export disappearance. Visible 
stocks on Nov. 3 stood at 177,500,00( 
bu., a decline of 1,600,000 bu. for th« 
week. The comparative total a yea! 
ago was 184,400,000 bu. Primary re 
ceipts of wheat in Canada for th: 
week ended Nov. 3 amounted t 
6 million bushels, while commercia! 
disappearance totaled 7,600,000 bu 
and included export clearances 0' 
4,900,000 bu. The latter was th: 
heaviest weekly wheat export move- 
ment for the current crop year 
Wheat flour exports are not included 
in the total of 4,900,000 bu. 
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FLOURS 


STANDARD M83 


BAKERY FLOURS 
















LONDON—From time to time 
misgiving has been expressed by ag- 
ricultural authorities concerning In- 
dia’s chances of achieving self suffi- 
ciency in the production of wheat 
and other food grains by 1951. The 
prime minister, Pandit Nehru, has re- 





DIXIE LILY 





Southern gy 
933-35 Exchange Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Food Problems of India and Pakistan 
Examined by Agricultural Officials 


peatedly voiced the need for an in- 
tensive effort to increase home grown 
supplies in an effort to wipe out the 
demand for imports. 

Prior to 1939 the Indian subcontin- 
ent, which includes the dominions of 
India and Pakistan, was prominently 
engaged in the wheat export market. 
Since then, however, increased re- 
liance has, by necessity, been placed 
on Australia and North America as 
well as on middle eastern wheat ex- 
porters and on Russia. The govern- 
ment has expressed concern at the 
drain on foreign currency caused by 








FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















the need to import wheat to feed the 
ever rising population. Production 
has not kept pace with demand and 
there is no sign of any diminution in 
consumer requirements. 

The problem has been examined 
by Sir Robert Hutchings, former sec- 
retary to the Government of India’s 
food department in a talk given to 
the members of the East India Assn. 
in London. The task set by the 
government, Sir Robert declared, 
was beyond the capacity of the agri- 
cultural departments. Some sort of 
food dictator, or at least a statutory 
board with dictatorial powers, was 
urgently required if the 
was to be solved within the period 
laid down by Mr. Nehru. Russia’s 

experiment of collective 
farming” was suggested as a possible 
approach to the problem. Unless the 
governments of India and Pakistan 
could devise ways and means of 
dealing with larger and more eco- 
nomic units than the individual culti- 
vator farming his tiny parcel of 
land, they were going to experience 
greater difficulties. Another method 
suggested by Sir Robert was the re- 
orientation of the cooperative move- 
ment. 

In both countries there was ade- 





territories open for 
top-rank brokers 








the Weat 


A few strictly protected 


that grows. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality 


[vs funny that a hardboiled 
duffer like me should be called 
a “ladies man” by the boys 
around the mill 
my nickname here. And I plead 
guilty every time. The best 
friends this milling company’s 
got are the housewives who 
bake DOBRY’S BEST and BEST 
of the WEST. And so long as 
I have anything to say about it, 
they are going to get the very 
best flour that any miller can 
make out of the finest wheat 


but that’s 


Policeman 
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quate technical knowledge of what 
had to be done; the difficulty, as Sir 
Robert saw it, was to get that know]- 
edge translated into action among a 
peasantry still o com- 
posed of small, individually self suf- 
ficient producers. 

Lord Boyd Orr, who presided, com- 
mented that India was in a desperate 
state in regard to food prospects. The 
country was short, not of agricul- 
tural know-how among either scien- 
tists, politicians or peasants, but of 
material aids to agriculture. 

Self Sufficiency Doubted 
‘The views expressed by Sir Rober: 
have confirmed th 
opinions held by traders familia: 
with the Indian problem. In market 
circles it has never been acceptec 
that India ‘was capable, under pres 
ent plans, of achieving self sufficienc, 
by 1951. Traders consider that Indi: 
and Pakistan will continue to require 
imports of food grains, and possib]) 
flour, for many years to come.. Nec- 
essity may compel purchases to b: 
made in North America despite th: 
difficult dollar. situation, althoug) 
both governments will endeavor w 
extend barter deals with Russia. Th: 
Soviet authorities, it is known, would 
like to make the Indian sub-con 
tinent economically dependent upon 
Russian trade in order to facilitat: 
their desire to extend Communis:: 
in the East. 

Observers have also stressed th: 
dangers resulting from the apparen 
lack of economic cooperation betwee: 
India and Pakistan. The predominat 
ing necessity is for a settlement 0! 


‘the present disagreement on dd 


valuation and exchange, which ha 

brought trade between the two coun 
tries to a virtual standstill. It wil! 
be recalled that while India devalued 
her currency in line with other coun 
tries in the sterling bloc, no com 
plementary action has yet been taken 
by Pakistan. Recent trade deals wit! 
Russia have led to an assumptio: 
that Pakistan might align herse!! 
with that country if trade deals, ani 
consequently wheat supplies, are 

be facilitated thereby. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING | 
CORPORATION 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS ° ¢ 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


KANSAS 
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SANTA CLAUS 


HAS SOMETHING 


For You! 


ot ‘ 
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Y es, Santa’s teamed up with us to help you get your shop 
—and your goods—on Mrs. Housewife’s Christmas list. . 


Right now your Russell-Miller salesman or jobber can give 
you all the details. He’ll tell you how you can get a complete 
assortment of salesmakers to fill a// the holiday merchandising 
requirements of your shop. Attractive window display mater- 
ials, eye-catching store displays—all designed to attract more 
customers and ring up more sales on your cash register. 

Ask your Russell-Miller salesman or jobber how you can get 
yours. With Christmas coming up fast—don’t delay. Cash in 
on this real sales-making opportunity NOW! 


GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING 
-+++ FOR SALES IN THE MAKIN 











SHIPS CHARTERED TO MOVE 
GRAIN FROM AUSTRALIA 


LONDON—Arrangements are be- 


ing made to charter ships for the - 


transportation of wheat and flour 
from Australia to the United King- 
dom and to eastern ports. The de- 


mand for freight during the past few 


weeks has been small but there is 
now evidence of greater activity in 
the market. 

There is a possibility that prices 
will show an increase over those pre- 
viously operating although the pres- 
ence of a large quantity of available 
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shipping may. cause some easement 


of the situation. Some cargo ships 
were chartered by the regular liner 
companies to supplement their own 
fleets for the carriage of large ex- 
ports from Britain, and a big propor- 
tion of this tonnage is now available 
in Australian waters. The last basis 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








“‘Dependable’”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt, Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 

















FLOUR 


CEREALS 
FARINA 


FEEDS 
FOR HOGS 


FOR SHEEP 


CORN PRODUCTS 
CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


WHEAT CEREAL 


FOR POULTRY 


FOR CATTLE 


BECAUSE . . . VICTOR is a QUALITY line that builds 


more and more enthusiastic users year after year. 


BECAUSE . 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


BECAUSE . . 


VICTOR users. 


eye-catching, selling displays. 




































. . VICTOR smart, colorful packaging means 


. VICTOR merchandising and advertising 
cooperation is constantly at work making new and better 


BECAUSE . . . the VICTOR line is a complete line and 
you can buy in mixed car shipments — which means lower 


os 
Ltcide AoW’ 
to get more. facts 
ebout VICTOR FLOUR 


and VICTOR prices. 


inventory investment and balanced inventory. 
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of freight rates for grain to the 
U.K. was $7 ton for wheat in bulk 
from western Australia. Since then 
shipowners have been faced with an 
increase of about 40% in oil fuel 
prices. The additional competition 
provided by the presence of exc:ss 
tonnage may have the effect of ke: p- 
ing prices at a level lower than 
would be otherwise quoted. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


TURKEY’S CEREAL SUPP! y 
REGARDED AS SERIO'/S 


Turkey’s cereal position is reg: :d- 
ed. as serious. Estimates of nee ed 
imports of wheat range from 300 00 
to 600,000 metric tons. Negotiat: ns 
are under way with Canada for he 
importat’on of from 200,000 to ° 0,- 
000 tons of wheat, of which 114 00 
tons had been contracted for by he 
end of July and 30,000-tons ship: 0d. 

Negotiations also have been s1 | t- 
ed with Syria for the exchang: of 
Turkish livestock for 100,000 ton: of 
wheat but were subsequently dele ed 
by a Syrian request for lumbe: as 
well. Newspapers reported that ec 
government would request Econc ic 
Cooperation Administration fin: c- 
ing of additional wheat imports. |l 
such imports are intended for he 
urban population and the-arm; 

On July 17, 1949, a new regul: on 
went into force requiring that ur 
for bread making consist of 89- |” 
of wheat and the remainder rye. “he 
flour is 90% extraction. 
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SHELLMAR OFFICES MOV! 

ATLANTA —The Shellmar F »d- 
ucts Corp.’s offices in Atlanta | ive 
been moved to a newly ere ed 
branch bank of the Trust Comp ny 
of Georgia at 712 W Peachtree 5t. 
N.W. Jack Rushin and Brooks P.: :r- 
son, who have represented Shel! nar 
in the southeastern states for the 
past 18 years, will continue to d so, 
assisted by Marion P. Rivers in At- 
lanta, Frank B. Dove in Char! (te, 
N.C., and Ted S. Newman in Miimi. 


- 
The Rodney Millin ig Co. 
in’ Storage. 7,350,000 Bas. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan A\ 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Allied Milling Corporatio 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





Seaboard 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUK 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Qualit 
am 


FEDERAL MILL, In: 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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“Golden Loaf” t«'s0 


Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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You can count on the 
economy of PAGE 
flours. Our plant loca- 
tion permits the selec- 
tion without freight pen- 
alty of choice wheats 
_ from four major states. 





ILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


. 
; 











SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Assistant Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON, Assistant Secretary 











Mr. Flour Jobber: 


Just as sure as your customers 
like good baking, they will like 
POLAR BEAR .. the 
flour that is famous for 
unvarying top quality. 
POLAR BEAR will 


warm up your sales. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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Chicago - 








Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 




























HL. S. PEARLSTONE CO. | 


New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 














Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Lid. 


= ee IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 










nel li ove ed 





DUBLIN’ BELFAST 













BREY & SHARPLESS — 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CRAWFORD & L & LAW 


vn thease in tT ae C.2 
and at 27, Oorn Exchange Chambers 

LONDON, E. C. 3 
Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


Cavin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 











pense 1 18 SOSTON, mass. Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgo, 
KNIGHTON COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
UR IMPORTERS IMPO 
FOR FLOUR promasticnkiy seme Manny — 
NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, E. C.3 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
PHIL ADELPHIA Cable Address: “Coventry,” London Cable Address: “MarvsL,” Glasgow 











Francis M. Franco 


leur 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 





—— 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrzacu,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





FARQUHAR BROTHER $ | 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Gl irn,” Glasgow 


, 











P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 : 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Cuba 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” Londoy 











bas of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISOONSIN 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 


— 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DiptoMa," Glasgow 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomesnic 


8ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





-FLOUR 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








W. 1H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wuearzar,”’ Glasgow 











Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
pe mg Y. Produce Exchange 
nce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Ragland Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


HARRIS BROS. -& CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FA\ 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OlL, PEE PEEDINGSTUFFS 


9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E.C.3 


Woelli Buildi 
The Strand 9 LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


WATSON v & PHILIF PHILIP, LT). 


wssatan Supa. c.s 
2 Recwst Quay, ABERDEEN 


so 





Cables: “Puri,” Dundee 


a 








- Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 





JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK 
LONDON, E. ©. &. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


7 
JOHN F. CAMERON & C’). 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No, 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTL4 “ND 
Also LEITH and DUN! £ 
QOable Address: Code 
“ViemanT”’ River “7 











S. R. STRISIK CO, 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


428 Dwight Bidg. + Grand 7751 
‘ KANSAS CITY, MO. 











J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


“Trevethoe” > 17, The paphacia Mataaa, 
Brookmans Park, r, 
ENGLAND 


“Alkers,” London. 


Cable Address: 








~ 
TARVO-MEELFABRIEK | 
M. J. VOS, 
NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
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an. Veraimtrrant 1 

Address: “Jos” “AMSTERDAM, Zz. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 

pat Wieger's. Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM Cc 
Reference 


Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
‘“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 








A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent 


Cable Address: 


“Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 











Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Samples and offers solicited 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport” 














N. V. infastric Mantechappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 

Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HO 
“starch 


Importers of 
Flours - Offals - 














; Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y¥. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes St., London 


Reference: 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
7 FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
b AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 














Traveler (to porter): “What is your 
average tip?” 

Porter: “Five dollars, suh.” 

After the man handed him the five 
dollar tip, the porter became a little 
embarrassed and remarked: “I reckon 
I ought to tell you, suh, that so far 
you is the fust one what’s come up 
to the average.” 

a 

“I was so cold last night I couldn’t 
sleep.” 

“Did your teeth chatter?” 

“Don’t know. We don’t sleep to- 


gether.” 
¢¢ 


“I won’t get married until I find 
a girl like grandpa married.” 
“They don’t make ’em like that 
any more.” 
“That’s funny. He only married her 
yesterday.” 
¢?¢¢ 


The woman had returned a pair of 
shoes to the exclusive shop. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “but these 
shoes aren’t what I need. I can’t 
walk in them.” 

“Moddom,” commented the snooty 
clerk, “people who have to walk don’t 


shop. here.” 
e*¢?¢ 


Aunt Lena was punctuating the 
preacher’s sermon with “Amen” and 
“Praise Be” as he lit into every sin 
from murder to shooting craps. Then 
the parson moved against snuff dip- 
ping and Aunt Lena explained to her 
neighbor indignantly, “There now! 
He’s done stopped preachin’ and gone 
to meddlin’!” 

¢?¢ ¢ 


“Hey,” came the voice over the 
phone. “Is this the Delaware River 
Bridge Commission?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Well, tell me. What is a small 
slam worth on a bid of three no 


trump?” 
$¢¢ 
An old colored man was complain- 
ing about the railroad refusing to pay 
for his mule which had been killed by 
a train. 
“Dey won’t pay for my mule. Dey 
won’t even gimme back my rope.” 
“What rope?” 
“Why, suh, de rope ah done used 
to tie de mule on de track.” 
. a 2 
“How’s your wife’s driving these 
days?” 
“Yesterday she took a turn for the 


worse.” 
e?¢ ¢ 


Two old gentlemen were sitting in 
their easy chairs at the club enjoy- 
ing their after-dinner cigars. 

First Old Gentleman: “Every time 
I come here my wife thinks I’m out 
chasing women. Gad,——I wish she 
was right.” 

ee? 


“T never felt so punk in all my life.” 

“Do any drinking last night?” 

“Yes, and when I went to bed I 
felt fine. But when I woke up I felt 
terrible. It was the sleep that did it.” 


THE. NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee . 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 





OUR for EXPOR 


A. DeSWAAN, Inc. 


37 WALL ST., N. Y. C. 5, Digby 8-0774 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
LLAND 


ROTTERDAM, HO 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 











N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES”’ 
VAN seems >) ~  ) poeeteccee 12 ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 

G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


ie 5 
ar ae aebcmanteandh 





























It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [— 





Telephone 85991 oo 











Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 


from a Single Source 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
= The Bea nd town Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ** Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Moun wubbaras: 





INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mille Co........-466+-+5 


Ackerman-Beardsley-Bennett, Inc. ..... 


Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co.......+.++.+++- ‘ 


Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Ltd....... 
Alva Roller Mille .......+-.+++ igwuen 
Amber Milling Division ........- +eeeee 


Amendt Milling Co. ...--.+++-++0+: eevee 


American Flours, Inc. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, ... 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A. E., Bngineering Oo........- 
Bay State Milling Co.....--.esescerens 


Beardstown MIS ....ceeccecerseeeenee 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co..... 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ...... higevet 


Blair Milling Oo. ........- sevraseeanee 


lake, J. H. 


islodgett, Frank H., Inc.........-.+-- ene 


Holle & Schilthula .....-6-seeeess 
Bosworth, M. M., Co. .-ceeeereess 


Howersock Mills & Power Co....... vies 


rey & Sharpless 


eer ee eee eee eee eee 


Lroenniman Co., IMC. ..eseeeereccecees 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co...........-- 
Uulsing & Heslenfeld .......6-0v-seeees 


Vameron, John F., & Co......66-50ce0es 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd........-.0eseeee 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co.........-. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co............+«+- 


Cargill, Incorporated 


Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, sr bewtardir 


Carter 


Comm, “Cereales”’ 
Chase Bag Co. 


Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. Set 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co, ...eeeeeeeceeees 


Chubb & Son ... 
City Natl. 


Crawford & LOW ccsescscscceerrennns 
Cream of Wheat OCorp....... 
Urete Milla, The 


VUrookston Milling Oo. ....--eesseceere 


UVavis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 


De Lisser, AMGr@W ...6-eecceseeneecess 
De Stefano, Ulysses ...cccecceceervees 
Doe Swan, A. cevcccerccccccsereneevese 
Deutsch & Sickert Co........s-+-eeee> bin 


Dtxie-Portiand Flour Co. ..... 
Dobry Flour Mills, Ing.......-- 


Dominion Fiour Mills, Ltd....... oeeans 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co., Inc..... 


vVuluth Universal Milling Co.. 


Duncan, Wm. O., & Oo., Imc.........-++- 


Wagie Roller Mill Co,........++++ bests 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co........-6++++ 
Mnns Milling CO. ...eeeccccccers wie ane 
Bvans Milling Co. ...c-ceececceceeerene 
Excellence Flour Millis, Inc. ....... odes 
Farquhar Bro, ......606ecceeeees 6on% 
Peast, OC. B., & COs sc cccecccncecsecces 
Federal Mill, ImG, .....e-eceeeereeeers 
Fennell, Spence & CO... .....-secceecess 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co............ 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co.... 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s........ 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Fort Morgan Mille ........ceccecsecnss 
Franco, Francia M. ........+s05++ dense 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 
Gallatin Valley Milling Oo...........- % 
Garland Millis, Imc. .......--e-sseenees 
General Mills, Inc. ....... o+eee+- Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd, ..........5. evens 


Globe Milling Co. 


Goffe & Carkener, Imc................. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ..........5-6.. 
Gooch Milling & Bilevator Oo.......... 
Great Bend Milling Oo................. 


- 


eee eee eee eee eee 


eee eee eee 


Ames Harris Neville Oo,.......+++-s6++ 


eee eee were eenee 


eee eee enweerene eee eeenee 


Construction Co., Ltd,.... eens 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co.........-- 
Central Bag and Burlap Co......-..++. 


Bank & Trust Co. eteeheodes 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd.........-++- 
Cohen, Felix ....-++++-+ seceseeecese ee'tee 
Coleman, David, Inc. ...eeeeeeeeeeeers 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Oencicvrece 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.......- 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co........--+- 
Continental Grain Co. ...e.eceeeerecers 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co......-.+++++ : 


eee eeweees 


Tee eee eee eee eee 


ee eee eeewee 


ee eeeeee 


Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 
Plynn, John M., GO... cccceseeccesenes 
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Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO... cerecsencees 
Green’s Milling Co. ......-sceneeessees 
Grippeling & Verkley ......+.+4-++++++ 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 





Hamm, J. M. & ©, M.....7.665: 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Iglieheart Bros., Inc. ........++- 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.......... 


International Milling Co. 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ..........-- 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co....... cts cdee 
Jas & Van Walbeek..........seseeeees 


Jennison, W. J., 
Jewell, L, R., & SOM....- ee ceeeereee 


Johansen, Anth., & Co........-.+.. eevee 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .....--.eeeeeee 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co hea ayy'e 


Joseph, I, &., Co., Inc,... 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company...... err 
Kansas Grain Company ...... Cb woven nd 
Kansas MiMIng Co. 2.1.6. ec ee c cece eccces 


Kaswan, Joseph 


Kelly-Brickson CO. .vceececcccsscneeee 


Kelly Flour Co, 


Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Kenser, Charles H. ..cseeececccvsesvcs 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.........+++. 


Kerr Gifford & Co. ...cecceneess 


King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ........ 


LaGrange Mille .......++6-+6. 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lta.... ° 


Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd....... 
Larrowe Mills, Ihc. ......... se 


Lysle, J. O., Milling Co... . 


eee went eens 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd...........656+: 


McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
Madmen, OO .cesccecicccesecescsesese 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 


Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Master Baker Flour Millis, Ltd. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 





Mitchell, B. P., Co......... 


Morten Milling Co. 


National Alf. Deh. & Milling Oo......... 
National Cotton Council .......-ssse++. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 
NeGE @ Pry OG. occcsccccccccccvecsisve 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr..........+++0+> 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ........0cceecneseee 


New Century Co. 
New Bra Milling Co.. 


Newton Milling & Blevator GO ce cercacs 
Noblesville Milling Co. ..........6s055 
Nootbaar, H. V., & O0.........600ee0s 
Norenberg & Belsheim .............++ 
Norris Grain Co. ...... posste Serescoes 
Norton, Willis, Co. .............- wesees 
Novadel-Agenme Corp. ............+ Cover 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency...... bie esses 


Hammond Bag & Paper ABE 
Harris Bros, & Co., Ltd........+-seee8s 
Harris, Upham & ©0.......eseesceeeees 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.........-.-- 


eee tee ewene eeeenee 


Inter-Continental Grain Co. ......e++++ 
Interstate Grain Corporation ...... eves 


eeeeeee 


Kimpton, W. &., & SomsB...........+65: 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King Midas Flour Millis. ,.....¢...++.+. 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, TRGi 6.0 06d 60% 
Koerner, John B., & O0.......6-e0000> 


werenee 


Lexington Mill & Blevator *  enrepit of 
DOOM B OG. oc cseccrccccscvsccesesecss 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Oo.......... access 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc....... éccvse 


eeeeweaee 
PO ee meee ween 


N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.......... 
Mennel Milling Oo. .....seseccceccecees 
Mente & Co., IMG. ..ccccesscccncsccsecs 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane.. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .........6-s++. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc....... 6 
Milling Mngineers, Inc. .......-.6660+% 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Minot Flour Mill Co,............ cin epolne 
Montana Flour Mills Co...............+. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 
Morris, OUff Hi, & CO.cce se ccsesecucee 
Morrison Milling Co. ........cceceseess 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 


Oem eee ween 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Osleck & OO. 2. sssesivnccscwscsewesess 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd.........5.. 


Penn, William, Flour Co..........«.... 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ......... 5.46605... 
Pillman & Phillips .......-+-+ee+eeee-- 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .......-+++e+++ 1, 


Prete, Bae ss sawn c Ses Fags oe Wie voce 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co.............. 


Prima, Frank R., Corp...s...ssseeeeeee 


Rademaker,; H. J. B, M........-eeeee5. 
Raible, J. R., Co. 


Cee ewe eee eee aeeee 


Red River Milling Co... ...-.scecencceee 


Red Wing Milling Co...........++..+4-. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd....... A 
Robinson Milling Co. .......+.eeeee+5- 
Rodney Milling Co, .......-se-ceeeeees 
Hose Milling C0. 2.0... cn ccceccseeeess 
MwmOtt, An, B OOissivse ve cecditsecveccses 
Russell, LD. T., & Baird, Ltd. 


wee ee eee 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. .......... .. 
Mussell Milling Co. c.cceceeccteecseses 
‘Kutherfurd, W. H., & Co............... 


St. Joseph Testing Lab,, Inc..)......... 
3st. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regie Paper Co. ...ccseseccccccsess 
BARODY + DOUG» 06 We dic dees ee eseH TNE eee. 
schneider, W, H., Company............ 
Schultz, Baujan & Co......6.-00se000-- 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd, ...ccsesccceecsess. 
Security Milling Co., Inc................ 
Sheridan Filouring Mills, Inc........... 

BhOvelove, J. -Je sesececscccvessersevess 
Ste CUNT BS eo eee cccccuscscces. 
siebel institute of Technology LOSES 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Cw., ime............. 
Suuth, sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 


eee eeees 


Southwestern Laboratories ...... Seece. 
Sprmaiehy 6 iD. sis bicck ce SEC iebseecces. 
Springtield Milling Corp. .............. 
Standard Milling Co, ......s-s0.005- gee 
Stannard, Collins & Co.......... mea eieece 


Sterwin .Chemicals, Inc. .............-- 
MUOED Ge Dig BACs ov oncccsenstnstscsece. 
Stratton Grain Cos 2... i. cece ccc cies. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. .............. 
Strisik, 8 R., Co.... Séeescoe 
Sullivan & Kenmedy ......6..6-eseeeee- 


Seen weeee 


Tanner-Bvans-Siney Corp. ............. 
‘Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Litd,........... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co.......ccecsesecsees 
Tension Envelope Corp. ...3.....05+-: 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Millis Co............. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Litd.......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. ......eceeceeeee- 
Toronto Hlevators, Ltd. ..........+-5.-- 
Tri-State Milling Co. ....cceceeeseeess 
Uhimann Grain Co, ........0660eeeeee: 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ...........- 
United Grain Growers, Litd............. 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 


Valley Grain Co. .csssecvecdscvccsccecs 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co............-. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import .............-- 


Via, P. O., & QOisriiesicevccsscccceces: 


VoOugt: DEMING DRL. ovine he déwesccccgeses> 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland......... 


Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogaisky Milling Co. 


Western Canada Flour Milis Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. 


Western Star Mill Co........... Bebese- 


White GB Geis Fee ee eee cee cee.: 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co............ 
Wichita Flour Mills Co............-.- 
Williams Bros, Co. .......-ceceeceees: 
Williams, Cohen H., & Gons.......... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. .. 26. .ecccccecces> 
Wolcott & Lincoln, ilies Sieicées... 
Wolf Milling Co. .......... Sesediordses- 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd.. 


Wainut Creek Milling Co.............-- 
Wamego Milling Co. ........60-055---- 


Grain Co. .... 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








‘“‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 





ACME RYE 


GH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 





Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED * FLOUR 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





CHARLES H. KENSE!: 


440 Omaha Grain Exchang 
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Flour Service Division, a keystone of flour treat- 
ment, gives you time-tested products applied 


to your flour with time-tested experience. 


oror 
— for flour maturing 
P NOVADELOX 
~ for a whiter, brighter flour 
WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS N-Richment-A 
- for uniform enrichment 








BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








*PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Read this table... 
and write your own ad! 


We were planning to devote this space to an all-out sales talk 
for U.S. Savings Bonds. We were going to say how sound 
these bonds are (as sound as America herself). And how 
easy to buy (just a few dollars a week). And how fast your 
total savings mount up when you buy bends regularly. 


But when we saw this little table, we felt it was such an 
over-powering argument for buying U.S. Savings Bonds that 
our own comments were strictly unnecessary. We suggest 
you look it over carefully. And we’d like to add just one 
thought: right now, near the start of 1950, would be a fine 
time to sign up for Savings Bond purchases (or to increase 
your purchases if you’re already buying bonds). 


Save And You Will Have: 
Each Week In 5 Years In 10 Years 


$ 3.75 $1,004.20 $ 2,163.45 
7.50 2,009.02 | 4,329.02 
15.00 4,018.67 8,660.42 
18.75 5,024.24 10,828.74 





